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In accordance with the annual custom, this issue of the Journal of Home Economics 
is devoted mainly to papers presented at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association held in Atlanta, Georgia, June 20 to 25, 1932. Addresses 
delivered at the general sessions appear in somewhat abbreviated form; other papers and 
discussions, in abstract; several are being held for publication in later issues. The pro- 
ceedings of the business sessions appeared in the Bulletin sent to members of the Association 
late in September. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
O. C. CARMICHAEL 


WHE challenge of higher education to home economics is for a 
5 more comprehensive philosophy on which to base its pro- 
Q gram, a subject matter better adapted to all students 
J whether men or women, a more definite contribution to other 
subjects in the curriculum, and fundamental researches on the problems 
of family relations and effective home life. That the home economist 
will meet this challenge with energy and vision is the inevitable con- 
clusion of anyone who will take the time to study the growth of the sub- 
ject since its introduction to the college curriculum more than fifty years 
ago. While relatively little progress was made in the earlier decades of 
its history, in the past twenty years there has been unprecedented growth. 

The number of high school students enrolled increased 416,000 between 
1910 and 1928, or 1,229 per cent. Of the total number enrolled in the 
high schools in 1928, more than 14 per cent were taking one or more 
courses in home economics as compared with four per cent in 1910. 
This increase in the secondary field was paralleled by similar growth in 
the colleges. In 1928-29, there were 584 colleges and universities offering 
the work, 322 of which offered a four-year curriculum leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. Five hundred and forty-seven of these colleges re- 
ported an enrollment of 50,640 students, 37,600 of whom were taking the 
courses leading to a degree. More than nineteen hundred teachers of 
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the subject were employed by higher institutions including normal 
schools and junior colleges. 

Impressive as these figures are, they are scarcely more significant than 
the changes in the subject matter taught. The early courses in cooking, 
sewing, and millinery bear little resemblance to the elaborate program of 
studies in child care and training, dietetics, home management, house- 
hold equipment, interior decoration, costume design, textiles, family 
relations, and the others now found in hundreds of colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country. 

From a consideration of the simple physical needs of the family, food, 
clothing, and shelter, the home economist has broadened the scope of her 
interests to include the needs of the home members in all five of the funda- 
mental aspects of life, the physiological, psychological, economic, social, 
and political. As someone has said, “Training for homemaking must 
synthesize consumer training, health training, parental training, and 
citizenship training” if the home and its members are to function most 
efficiently. 

To put the matter in another way, home economics has passed beyond 
the stage when it was concerned chiefly with information giving and the 
teaching of skills. It now emphasizes the importance of critical judg- 
ments and attitudes and is concerned with teaching one to think on some 
of the most profound problems that confront society today, which are 
found in miniature in the primary unit of society—the home. The atten- 
tion formerly centered on the technics of cooking, sewing, house furnish- 
ing, and budget making is now turned “to the spirit and purpose of 
family life, to the child as the central interest in the family, and the care 
and training of children as the most vital function of the home.” 
Through these changes home economics has clearly achieved the status 
of a full-grown college subject and made for itself an enduring place in 
the college curriculum. 

Not only has it now become firmly established as an integral part of the 
college curriculum and also as indispensable in the high school curricu- 
lum, but it may yet be the means of reorienting much of the college 
curriculum for women and of affecting fundamentally the entire liberal 
arts program. I am inclined to believe with Miss Cora M. Winchell 
“that one of the definite contributions home economics will make in the 
future to college education will be to aid those teaching science, art, 
sociology, economics, and education so to humanize and vitalize the work 
of their courses that they will apply more definitely to the actual needs 
of home living.” In fact one of the great needs today in the field of home 
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economics is the serious consideration of the contribution which it may 
make to education in general rather than to its development as an inde- 
pendent subject, even though this may on the surface appear to involve 
losing its identity as a special subject in the curriculum. It may even 
be advisable to modify the name of the department in order to enable it 
to serve the greatest number. Particularly is this true if the subject is to 
make its full contribution to the training of young men as well as young 
women. 

Whatever the distant future may hold for home economics as it pro- 
gresses towards its ultimate place among college subjects, there is much 
within easy réach that has not yet been attained. In the first place, 
there is great need for the development of courses that could be incor- 
porated in the list of basic and constant subjects for the college woman. 
Just what the content of such courses should be has yet to be deter- 
mined, but without question there should be universal instruction on the 
problems of homemaking and home membership when seventy-five per 
cent of college women become homemakers and the other twenty-five 
per cent have home responsibilities to a greater or lesser extent. I can 
think of no better project that could be attempted by this Association 
than to undertake to map out such courses, remembering, of course, 
that they would necessarily have to be limited in scope to be able to fit 
into an already crowded curriculum. I believe that such courses would 
find ready acceptance in many liberal arts colleges. 

The challenge of the liberal arts college to home economics can only be 
met by providing new courses that will be general enough in their subject 
matter and comprehensive enough in the philosophy underlying them 
to appeal to both men and women and to serve to stimulate in youth an 
intelligent interest in the problems of the home and family life. There 
is considerable criticism of the effect of college training on women. The 
fact that only about forty per cent of the graduates of certain of our rank- 
ing eastern colleges are married five years after graduation has led some 
to the conclusion that the training received there is actually antisocial 
in its effects. It is perhaps true that the average classical liberal arts 
college program tends to destroy rather than build up a sentiment for 
the home, for was it not largely a product of monastic idealism in the 
first place, and has it not been modified through the centuries to serve as 
basic training for those entering the professions of law, medicine, the 
ministry, and teaching? Is it not natural, then, that one steeped in the 
training basic to professional life should find little interest in or sentiment 
for entering upon the duties of homemaking and motherhood? 
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Proper instruction during college days in the manifold problems of 
the home, of homemaking, home membership, and parenthood would do 
much to fit both young men and young women for the responsibilities of 
home building by giving them valuable information and building up in 
them a sentiment for a home of their own and for successful family life. 
Dr. Little, former president of the University of Michigan, has said: 
“To devise a curriculum which would familiarize women students with 
our present knowledge of childhood and its development and adjustments 
to growth and education would do more to stabilize our civilization than 
[would, in my opinion,] any other reform in education.” That such 
instruction would meet a fundamental social need cannot be questioned. 
Home economics of all departments in the college can most logically 
undertake it. 

Home economics has pioneered in the field of parent education. Okla- 
homa has made this an outstanding phase of adult homemaking educa- 
tion. Other states have developed similar programs, though perhaps 
not to the same extent. Under the inspiration of home economists, 
courses in parental and pre-parental education have been incorporated 
in the curricula of certain forward-looking colleges and universities. In 
some instances the college extension program has provided for it. Ala- 
bama College has operated such a program during the past two years 
in cooperation with the State Department of Education, through its 
vocational division. It has reached more than two thousand women 
through study groups, each of which met regularly for one two-hour 
session each week during a period of three months. These beginnings 
are but a prologue to a vast development in this field if the leaders in 
home economics continue to encourage the program. 

Another serious need is for research centers where the more funda- 
mental problems of the home, particularly child growth and development 
and family relationships, could be studied, not in isolation but in their 
manifold interrelationships. Research in household equipment, in 
nutrition, and in the economics of the home are important, but detailed 
studies of families in different sections of the country and an interpreta- 
tion of these studies with special reference to the group relationship, all 
with a view to setting up desirable family patterns, constitute perhaps the 
greatest single need in home economics today. This is the task of the 
college and university. 

The sociologist has been studying the home from the standpoint of its 
relation to a changing social order. The main work of the home econ- 
omist in the past has been the development of a system of training for 
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homemaking as a vocation. The psychologist has made available many 
new data on the nature of the child. The health expert and the 
nutritionist have gathered much valuable information on the conditions 
affecting the physical health and growth of the child. As indicated 
already, considerable attention has been given to the problem of parent 
education. All these studies are important and have made their con- 
tribution to the understanding of the home and family life and to their 
development. But the one need which has never been sufficiently em- 
phasized is that of interpreting all these findings in terms of family rela- 
tionships. The house in which we live, the food and clothing with which 
we are provided, a budget on which to operate the home, a knowledge of 
child nature and his health needs, and instruction to parents are all 
important considerations but the heart of the problem of making home 
life effective lies in making the relationships that exist among the mem- 
bers of the home group most constructive and satisfying. The home 
provides for the interplay of personalities, and this makes possible the 
integration of the personalities within the family group; but to date there 
are very little available scientific data basic to an understanding of the 
way in which this interplay may be made constructive. 

Research in this field would be of great practical value. It would help 
to focus the attention of all those interested in the field of intimate human 
relations on the most fundamental of all influences affecting individual 
development and social progress, namely, the relation of parents to 
children, children to parents, parents to each other, and inter-child 
relationships. A detailed study of the home situations of successful, 
average, and delinquent men and women would doubtless reveal differ- 
ences in family relationships that would throw much light on the funda- 
mental elements affecting personality and character development. From 
a wealth of materials, gathered through painstaking researches of this 
kind, patterns of personal relations within the family might be evolved 
into a set of standards for successful and constructive family relations. 

Vast sums have been spent on researches in biology, chemistry, 
agriculture, medicine, economics, engineering, physics, and the other 
sciences, with results that are known to all. The whole social and eco- 
nomic order has been transformed, the various sciences have been greatly 
advanced, and life abundantly enriched. Similar expenditures in the 
relatively new and unexplored field of the home, family life, and family 
relationships would without doubt yield similar beneficent results. In 
this day of appalling juvenile delinquency, adolescent crime waves, and 
disintegrating home life, what task could be more challenging than that 
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of undertaking to discover the principles underlying the relationships 
in the happy, contented, and successful home and disseminating this 
information to all who enter upon partnership in the home enterprise! 
Such researches should greatly strengthen the home economics curricu- 
lum, enrich the educational program, and thereby help to solve some of 
our most pressing social problems. 

In conclusion, then, may I emphasize three important contributions 
which home economics should make to higher education. They are 
(1) a wider diffusion of home economics training among college students, 
including provision for concentrated courses that might become a part 
of the basic curriculum in the liberal arts college; (2) an expansion of the 
parent education program that has been so well begun in certain states; 
and (3) the development of well-equipped and well-staffed research 
centers where the light of scientific inquiry may be turned upon the 
problems of the home and family relations, the findings of which would 
have the authoritative sanction of scientifically established facts. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
WILLIS A. SUTTON 


EW wine in new bottles was a formula proposed by the Master 

Teacher. Relatively speaking, home economics is a new sub- 
¥ ject, and it is an adaptation to new conditions. For thousands 
of years when living was simple, the information on home eco- 
nomics given by the parent was sufficient, but the increasing complexi- 
ties of home life and of civilization are making demands upon us that the 
bottles of older civilization cannot hold. We must, therefore, prepare a 
new, a stronger, a better course that will be able to preserve and strengthen 
our present civilization. 

Upon the schools and upon those who teach in the schools falls the re- 
sponsibility for this broad theme of home economics, embracing not the 
old stereotyped subject of teaching simply cooking and sewing, but of 
comprehending the idea of devising a budget so that it will meet our mani- 
fold needs. As regards food, it must teach a balanced ration, the right 
number of calories, the correct supply of vitamins, and all the necessary 
food elements, an appreciation of the values that make for palatability, 
for adaptation to the personal taste and the organic constitution of the 
individual, not to mention a knowledge of food preparation. It includes 
not simply the teaching of sewing, but an idea of the fabric and adapta- 
tions of clothes to the season and the climate and the further adaptation 
to the individual and the personality so that questions of texture and 
color and shade become an artistic subject as well as a practical economic 
one. Then behind these comes the understanding of where the wool and 
cotton and hemp and leather and silk are grown, of the chemical proc- 
esses that go into rayon, of the texture and the wear of these things that 
make up our clothes, of the manufacture of every type of clothing. We 
also have the important subject of the house in which we live: the ma- 
terials out of which it is built; the furniture with which it is equipped; 
the kinds of floors on which we stand and their effect upon our feet and 
upon our general health; the staircases and where they should be placed; 
the closets and how they should be lined; the pantry and the conveniences 
that should be provided in them; arrangements for heating and refrigera- 
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tion and ventilation; the lighting, natural and artificial, and its arrange- 
ment; the books that we should have in that home; what we should do 
for our bedrooms and what rest and refreshment and quiet mean in a 
bedroom; the material from which our mattresses should be made; that 
important room, the bathroom; where we should get our carpets; the 
color and types of our draperies and their correspondence with all the 
other furnishings; our bed and table linens, our silver, and our bric-a- 
brac; the arrangement of the dining room and the kitchen, of the yard 
and of the flowers, of the garden and of the vegetables—all this comes 
under the head of shelter. Over and above clothing and food and shelter 
is the planning for the whole family life—the making of a program that 
shall function with different members of the family group, and even reach- 
ing into the world outside. This includes knowing how to deal with the 
guests whom we bring into our home so that they will enjoy it; the great 
problem of dealing with our servants; dealing with the groceryman, the 
milk man, the ice man, the manufacturer, and the things that they 
deliver to us; and all the many human contacts that mean so much to 
the development of home and family life. Account must also be taken of 
the relations within the family, of how we shall deal with the children, 
with the man whom we call the husband or the man of the house, and how 
we shall get our furnishings and our work schedules and our other plans 
so arranged that they will make life happier and better and result in 
nobler living for us all. 

This enumerates only a few of the things that are to be brought into 
this home economics course. What is its relationship to the whole pub- 
lic school system? I give it first rank not because I am in the meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association but because it is the depart- 
ment that teaches us how to use the gifts of God to make our bodies grow 
strong and attractive, to shelter and protect and care for us. Therefore, 
I feel that the all-important question of home economics should not be 
considered as an adjunct or as an annex to a course of study but as the 
basic course which our young women should thoroughly understand and 
which even our young men should know in order that we may live the 
lives that God intended and make our contributions to civilization. 

I rank home economics in the first place in the educational system be- 
cause the greatest need of the modern age is the reorganization, the re- 
habilitation of the American home. Home life is the greatest need of 
America today. I could destroy the churches, the schools, the libraries, 
and the business institutions or our state, county, and national govern- 
ments; but if I had a home life that was genuine, true, pure, and good I 
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could reestablish every one of them within a short period of time. But 
if we destroy the home life of this nation, even though all these other 
organizations remain intact, the ongoing of the social, moral, intellectual, 
and governmental life is questionable. 

Home life as it existed a hundred or even fifty years ago cannot be 
made to conform to our present day civilization. There are so many 
epithets that might be applied to this age. It isa commercial age; it is an 
electrical age; it is an age of radio; it is the age of steam; it is the age of 
invention; it is an industrial age. If we take the connotation of any 
of these or a dozen other words we shall find that home life must be re- 
constructed in accordance with these phrases that explain our present 
age. The old type of thread making cannot live in this new civilization. 
The old type of sewing or making of clothes cannot exist in this new 
civilization. The carding and spinning and weaving and dyeing of years 
gone by will not connote with the words “an industrial age.” The bar- 
tering of the products of the farm for the clothes that we need or the coffee 
that we drink will not coincide with the idea of a commercial age. The 
cooling of our buttermilk in a crock at the springhouse will not correspond 
to the age of electric refrigeration. Home economics and everything that 
relates to it must be built around a new age, a new life. 

This brings me to say that home economics not only constitutes a sub- 
ject of first rank in a school system, but it should have equipment of the 
first order in the school building. So often people have been content to 
set a stove in a basement and say they have a home economics depart- 
ment. So often they have been satisfied to put a few sewing machines 
into a dimly lighted place and have a few children sitting around and 
say that they have a “sewing laboratory.” 

Home economics if it occupies a first place in a school system must have 
rooms built for it, and they should be so equipped that they make one 
feel the very effect that the right kind of a home should make one feel; 
they must be arranged and furnished with regard to artistic as well as 
financial balance, with attention to beauty as well as to ventilation. And 
so home economics must be given first place in the equipment of a school. 

What I have said of the rank of the subject and of the preparation for 
giving the course, I say of the curriculum. It must be of the first order. 
Every new discovery, every understanding of foods, every advancement 
in architecture, every new theory of lighting, every new idea with refer- 
ence to art must find its place in the home economics course. The new 
kind of glass that would fill our houses with health-giving rays must be 
considered in this course, the vitamins that were discovered yesterday, 
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the right kind of timepiece upon the mantel, the right color and texture 
for the shade of the lamp that gives us our light, the understanding of 
the nursery and the placing of the bed and the kind of furniture, the selec- 
tion of books and their arrangement in the library, the feeding of a new- 
born baby—all of these must find their place in the first-rate curriculum 
which will bring truth and beauty and result in goodness. 

What I have said with reference to these things I must emphasize with 
reference to the most important of all—that the place of home economics 
in the educational system demands the highest type of teachers, those of 
the finest endowment by nature, with the highest I.Q., the greatest adap- 
tability, those whose range of subject matter includes not only food and 
clothing and architecture but an understanding of history and the clas- 
sics and literature, the significance of hospitality, the love of poetry, the 
beauty of flowers, and the knowledge of botany. The people who make 
up the faculty of the home economics department must be of the highest 
order of intelligence combined with the highest culture of our land. 
These things and these only will give home economics its rightful place 
in our school system and will restore the homes of the land. 


THE PERMANENT VALUES OF THE FAMILY 


JOHN LOVEJOY ELLIOTT 


zyZJN RECENT decades there has been much criticism of the 

. S% family. We have been informed that divorce is increasing, 

ay} young people living their lives chiefly outside of the home, 
x3 and the family disintegrating. 

It is a strange thing that the terrible crisis in this country brought 
about by the world depression has demonstrated the importance and 
strength of the family as, in this generation at least, it has never been 
demonstrated. I do not mean to belittle the importance of public and 
private philanthropy. I do not believe that there ever was a time when 
it was so necessary as it is in these days. I do not believe that since this 
nation was founded were there so many people within its borders suffer- 
ing for the barest necessities, living next door to starvation, or housed in 
such mean places. It is said that forty-five millions of dollars will be 
spent in unemployment relief during the current year in New York City, 
and all of that and more is needed. I do not mean to belittle the work 
of those in charge of such funds. Some of them are staying at their 
desks from early in the morning until late at night. I know personally 
many social workers who are taxing themselves far beyond their strength 
to help suffering human beings at this time. But all those who have 
given large sums and social agencies of every kind must take their place 
in second rank when compared with the staunchness, sacrifice, and 
efficiency of families. Family life is our first line of defense in this 
emergency, and the shock troops against this danger are the fathers and 
mothers, the working children, the brothers and sisters. I think there 
is no well-informed social worker who would not readily agree with this 
statement. Members of families are emptying out their last savings 
and are taking their relatives and sometimes their friends into their 
already crowded rooms. It is the family that is keeping up the morale 
of those almost distracted by the difficulties and the uncertainties they 
daily are called upon to face. Never in our time has there been such an 
exhibition of the strength and the integrity of family life. 

Before we consider “The Permanent Values of the Family,” I want 
first to speak of its unchanging strength. In a world in which the 
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peoples of every nation are undergoing difficulties in some ways un- 
precedented, there is the unchanging necessity for the family. It is 
not, however, on the economic side of family life that I wish to dwell but 
rather on the values that express themselves chiefly in what may be 
called personality. I wish to make an old distinction between individual- 
ity and personality. Personality has to do with those qualities which 
develop the social and spiritual power of the race, those of interdepend- 
ence and interconnectedness. The greatest personalities that have ever 
existed on earth have been those that united human beings and put them 
on the road to cooperation, union, effectiveness, and peace. Those 
whom the world has held greatest have helped to unite and not to sever 
this interconnectedness. They have not, however, been the destroyers 
of differences but the harmonizers of differences. While it is given, of 
course, only to a few to achieve supreme greatness, every human being, 
to a greater or less degree, shares with all others something of this nature 
and personality. I wish to consider the life of the human being as the 
achievement of personality through a series of stages or what might be 
called initiations. These initiations are made through the family, the 
vocation or work, the association with groups like those of the city or 
nation, and lastly through the participation in the life of mankind in the 
achievements of the over-arching task of humanity. 

Because the family stands first in this series of initiations, it is in some 
ways the most important. It is supported by mterests, feelings, desires, 
and ideas which not only are nearer to most of us than any others but are 
also more potent. These begin perhaps with the interests created by 
sex. The man and the woman, the husband and the wife who undertake 
to make a home where they may achieve happiness and highest goals, 
are under the necessity of overcoming great differences. These differ- 
ences in the nature of men and women will not disappear. They 
may even become more accentuated as time passes and culture grows. 
There is, too, the difficulty of overcoming the differences between the 
generations, a difficulty certainly not diminishing. Homes could not 
have existed through history had they not been supported by tremen- 
dous interests. The power of love, the ties of consanguinity have perhaps 
gone further toward uniting these different elements than any others. 

One criticism justly made of the family in the past is that it has rested 
on a static basis, a basis bequeathed to it by the earliest forms of the 
family, by the caste system, by feudalism. Outside supports and sanc- 
tions have gradually fallen away until today the chief and perhaps the 
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only source of power left to the family is that of such dynamic forces as 
personal love and the need of living in a spiritual group. Spiritual life 
was formerly thought of as based on the idea of unity and depending on 
uniformity. The present power of the family seems to receive its force 
largely from unity growing out of diversity—the supplementing forces 
of unlike natures, each helping the others to achieve finer personality. 
The family rests on a threefold reverence: reverence for those who are 
older and therefore have developed, reverence for those who are on 
practically the same level of development as oneself (the fraternal rela- 
tionship), and reverence of parents for their children, the reverence for 
that which is as yet undeveloped and which has no claim to reverence 
through any of its achievements. It is perhaps this last reverence which 
is the highest because, in its essence, it is love, the most creative power 
which we human beings can know. 

However, the test of the family is not to be applied merely to those 
within its own circle, but to the kind of workers it sends out into the 
world. Society, too, needs those who can value the worth of difference, 
and thus the family contributes also to the other stages in the achieve- 
ment of personality. There is no time to dwell on these—on vocational 
and professional life, on the life of the nation, and all larger human 
interests—but they are essentially the same in that they develop and 
release the social, spiritual forces created within the human being. The 
family has power today not because of the emotional attachment between 
its members but because family life forges the golden key that can un- 
lock the door into the house of life. And for this it is to be valued. 


| 
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THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF WAGE-EARNING 
HOMEMAKERS 


MARY ANDERSON 


-=—WHE need to guarantee economic security to both the individual 

4 and the family has crystallized into a definite challenge 
today. Integrally related to this question are the wage- 
earning efforts of homemakers. 

These women consist of two main groups: married women who engage 
in gainful occupation from choice, and women, both married and single, 
forced to combine breadwinning and homemaking jobs. I shall deal 
exclusively with the second group because it consists of the vast majority 
of married women workers whose problems are more vital than those 
of the first group made up largely of professional women seeking self- 
expression or economic independence. 

Homemakers have always had a certain economic status, although not 
clearly recognized as such until the wage factor appeared in the equation. 
With the homemaker’s rendering of services paid for in money her 
economic status has changed, and should change even more to effect a 
better adjustment of women in our present civilization. The first step 
toward this goal is a change in social attitudes commensurate with chang- 
ing conditions and standards. Many people are clinging to old-fashioned 
theories, as much out of place today as a spinning wheel in a modern 
textile mill. 

We must face realities. We cannot go back to the past when women 
made most of the goods for family consumption by their own firesides. 
Nor can we expect a sudden change to governmental guarantee of eco- 
nomic security to every family with all homemakers abstaining from paid 
employment. We must dea with the pressing problems of thousands of 
homemakers compelled to provide or supplement the family income in a 
period of mass production, labor-saving devices in the home, and higher 
standards of living. 

A great metamorphosis in women’s activities has resulted from the 
industrial revolution. Women ceased to make in the home articles that 
could be manufactured on a wholesale scale in factories. Many men 
breadwinners forced to purchase goods formerly made so cheaply at home 
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found their wages inadequate. From the growing industries came the 
demand for women to follow their former home jobs into the factories. 
Thus drawn from without and driven from within the home by economic 
need, women have entered the wage-earning ranks in ever-increasing 
numbers until in 1930 the census showed approximately eleven million 
women in gainful occupation. Women have not been restricted to the 
transplanted industries but have entered many other avenues of em- 
ployment. 

Women are not necessarily displacing men as workers. It is a ques- 
tion of division of labor, of adjustment of the sexes to the work of the 
world. Women may have taken some jobs from men, but in the develop- 
ment of home industries into factory processes men first took these jobs 
from women, and today machines are taking jobs from both. 

Machines are also relieving women of much household drudgery and 
enabling them more easily to enact the dual réle of homemaker and bread- 
winner. Homemaking rather than becoming a lost art is becoming a 
job with a different technic. Many women must attend to home re- 
sponsibilities before and after their day at a paid job. They thus make 
a double economic contribution to the family. Their services in the 
family have a definite money value as is readily perceived when another 
person must be paid to render such services. Then it is usually the wage- 
earning wife who supervises and trains the employee and supplements 
such services. Even where the husband helps his wife with household 
chores he is the assistant; she, the chief home worker. Often she is the 
family financier, trying to stretch one penny to do the work of two. She 
is largely responsible for the physical, psychological, educational, and 
social welfare of the household members. In looking after the food, 
clothing, shelter, and health of the family, in caring for children and any 
sick members, she is involved in an endless round of tasks. 

Despite the heavy burden of duties falling to the lot of housewives and 
mothers many of them are engaging successfully in wage-earning activi- 
ties today—just how many we cannot say since the 1930 figures on the 
subject will not be available for some months. 

Wage-earning homemakers include not only married women but single 
women and those with broken marital ties. The future economic status 
of unmarried daughters and sisters who are running homes and earning 
a livelihood for dependents is greatly jeopardized by their present inten- 
sive use of earnings and energies. They are unable, in many instances, 
to save for old age, illness, or other emergencies. A man may look to 
his growing family to care for him in illness or old age, but a single woman 
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can expect no financial returns from the elderly persons and but little from 
the younger ones whom she is called upon to support. Though her 
financial responsibility for others is as real as a man’s, it is not so defi- 
nitely recognized. Thus women in general are expected to work for lower 
wages, and the double wage standard is the unfortunate result. 

The widowed, deserted, and divorced women who are employed have 
frequently the heaviest burden. They must be both fathers and moth- 
ers to their children. The public, however, is more understanding of 
their breadwinning needs and willing to open up to them wage-earning 
opportunities. There is grave danger of the stress and strain of their 
manifold responsibilities becoming so severe as to undermine their health 
and economic status. A large number of these women devoid of help 
from male breadwinners are always on the border of destitution and 
often must be recipients of so-called charity relief. There is also strong 
possibility of their economic status being bolstered up at the expense of 
children forced to work at the earliest age permitted by the state. 

Married women who are both wage earners and homemakers are the 
most criticized and the least understood of all groups of workers. The 
pressing problems of unemployment during recent months have caused 
married women workers to be the subject of much controversy, chiefly 
because of the erroneous belief that they all have husbands to support 
them and the accusation that they take jobs from men and single women, 
but partly because of the fear that their families will suffer disastrously 
from their employment. 

More and more married women are being compelled to carry the 
double burden of homemaking and wage earning. In 1890 there were 
about half a million married women workers, or one in every 22 married 
women in gainful occupation. In 1931 there were over three million 
such workers, or one in every 8} married women so employed. Over 
three-fourths of all the employed married women were found in domestic 
and personal service, agricultural pursuits, manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, and trade—on the whole, occupations in which women seek 
employment from economic need rather than from the desire for a career. 

The theory that married women work for “extras” still persists as an 
obstacle to women’s wage-earning progress. A woman’s so-called pin 
money is often the family coupling pin, the only means of holding the 
family together. Nowadays, marriage is often found to bring to women, 
not the economic security of former days, but greater financial responsi- 
bilities, a fact definitely proved by the Women’s Bureau investigations. 
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A detailed study of 113 families in 1920 whose income for the year was 
ascertained, showed that 60 per cent of the families would have had their 
income drop below $500 had the wife’s earnings been excluded. 

More recent data as to the economic importance of the employed 
married woman to her family are furnished in a survey by the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, published in December 1931. 
Of the estimated 34,000 families in Philadelphia having a married woman 
in full-time employment almost 9,700 were reported to depend entirely 
on this woman for support. In about 1,600 other families all the em- 
ployable members except the married women were either totally un- 
employed or employed part time. 

The reasons for holding jobs given by perhaps nine out of ten married 
women interviewed on the subject in Women’s Bureau surveys may be 
summarized as follows: To keep home and family together because of 
the husband’s low wages, his unemployment, illness, or incapacity; to 
raise the family standard of living to a health-and-decency level; to give 
children a better education; to buy a home or household equipment; 
to pay doctors’ and hospital bills; to support elderly parents or other 
relatives; to save for a rainy day. 

The economic status of the married woman worker is rendered un- 
stable because of the widespread tendency to challenge her right to work 
and to discriminate against her, a principle that causes hardships to 
herself and family. The sooner we stop trying to award jobs on the 
basis of need, sex, or conjugal condition rather than on qualifications the 
better it will be. Who can decide such an intricate matter as dismissal 
of a woman from a job because her family has risen above a certain 
standard of living? Other groups, such as bachelors, spinsters, and 
married men with ample private income, also might be affected. 

Another factor tending to weaken the economic status of married 
women is time lost from jobs because of childbirth, child care, and family 
illness. In the United States childbearing women are not given the 
economic protection guaranteed them by law in many foreign countries 
through prohibiting their discharge from jobs or requiring that they re- 
ceive some remuneration from public funds, insurance systems, or em- 
ployers; the only exception is that the Philippine Islands forbid dismissal 
of a childbearing woman without cause under penalty of two months’ 


wages. 

Another vital challenge to this country is the need to provide better 
care for children of working mothers as a protection to its future citizens 
and an aid to the mothers in making them steadier at their jobs. 
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To strengthen the economic status of wage-earning homemakers the 
following program suggests itself: 


Educational efforts to break down prejudices blocking the wage-earning progress 
of women. 

Abandonment of the double wage standard, to prevent injustice to women and 
lowering men’s rates to those of a cheaper labor supply. 

More general recognition of women’s increased financial responsibility for depend- 
ents, equal in many instances to that of men. 

Greater effort to prevent discrimination against married women workers because 
of the economic need of the great majority. 

Inauguration of means to protect the economic status of childbearing wage earners 
and to guarantee adequate care of children of working mothers. 

Increased practice of the shorter work day to give more general employment and 
to conserve the health and energies of wage-earning homemakers. 

Building up safeguards to prevent workers from bearing the brunt of unemploy- 
ment. 

Payment of more adequate wages to men, which will mean withdrawal of many 


wage-earning mothers from paid employment. 


In aiming at better homes and happier, healthier families no group is 
so well prepared to lead the way as are the specialists in the field of home 
economics. Their understanding of home problems, their ability to 
evaluate women’s services, their efforts to balance family budgets with 
family incomes, all cause them to realize that strengthening the economic 
status of wage-earning homemakers is a vital step toward greater eco- 
nomic security for the family. 


A RESTATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
CONSUMPTION TO MEET PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 


PAUL H. NYSTROM 


—WHE changes that have occurred in general economic conditions 
NS since 1929 have forced drastic readjustments of all kinds. 
S /6 As a result business is struggling along, attempting to find 
SJ its way to a new basis. Similarly, consumption has greatly 
changed and consumers are gradually working their way towards new 
standards on stable ground. Many of the old rules now seem out-of- 
date and many of its methods are now impracticable. The purpose in 
this paper will be to direct attention to the need for revision of certain 
features of consumption and consumption management. 

First to be mentioned is the need of consumers to learn how to live, 
really to live, on lower incomes. The outlook for increases in wages and 
other forms of income is not promising. The likelihood is that wages 
will continue at low levels for years to come. The problem of consump- 
tion is how to get the most satisfaction out of what we have on these 
lower incomes. In the 1920’s, when there were frequent wage and in- 
come increases, improvement in the standards of living might be secured 
most easily by going out and earning more money; but in a period such as 
we are now in, and as may continue for years to come, general improve- 
ments in the standards of living are likely to be accomplished by better 
use of whatever incomes there are, rather than as the results of increases 
in those incomes. ‘There is nothing new for the masses of the people in 
trying to make ends meet, but we are now confronted with a problem of 
readjustment to lower levels than any in a generation. It is not sug- 
gested that efforts to increase incomes will cease, nor that there may not 
be economic improvement in the future, but rather that these efforts 
and trends will need the supplement of education in consumption. 

Budgeting of family incomes and expenses is certain to become a more 
serious matter than heretofore. A budget is, of course, essentially a 
financial plan applied to the needs of an individual or a family in the same 
manner as it is applied to the needs of a business or a municipality. A 
budget soundly prepared is an essential step toward solvent operation. 
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The management of family savings, the most seriously neglected sub- 
ject in the whole field of economics, deserves an important place in edu- 
cational plans for the future. Consumers need not only to relearn how 
to save but also how to safeguard their savings. There is no lesson more 
obviously and more forcibly presented by the present business depression 
than the need of every individual and every family for substantial re- 
serves, promptly available in cash, to carry its owners through. In- 
capacity, illness, and unemployment are all bad enough; but the lack of 
purchasing power is an added evil and a pressing tragedy in periods of 
business distress. Savings, properly safeguarded, are just as necessary 
a part of the standard of living as are food, clothing, and housing. 

There is not only the problem of teaching thrift but also the even more 
difficult problem of how savings should be safeguarded. The experi- 
ence of the American public during recent years upon this point has been 
particularly disastrous. Billions of dollars of hard-earned savings have 
been lost. The savings banks and life insurance companies have so far 
maintained a satisfactory record of meeting their obligations; but the 
records of other institutions purporting to serve the public, such as the 
ordinary banks, brokerage and investment houses, have been very bad. 

Bank failures are unnecessary and inexcusable. People put their de- 
posits into banks and expect safe-keeping. Though banks are privately 
operated, their functions constitute a public trust. A bank failure is a 
breach of that trust. Bank failures affect all business adversely. If 
the four billions of dollars of deposits tied up in the bank failures in this 
country during the past ten years were now to be restored to their owners, 
that fact alone would immediately reestablish conditions of public con- 
fidence and perhaps relative prosperity. Every intelligent banker knows 
how bank failures can be prevented. Business men who are fighting for 
protection of bank deposits deserve your support. 

It is urged that the American Home Economics Association under- 
take the sponsorship of comprehensive studies in the field of savings; 
first, to determine what the standards of family savings should be; second, 
what rules or practices may be applied to safeguard such savings; and, 
third, what program of education may be carried on through all schools 
to reestablish and maintain family solvency through hard times as well 
as good times, and to reestablish sanity as well as courage in American 
family spending and saving. No activity could be more proper and im- 
portant for the Home Economics Association, and there is no other asso- 
ciation in this country which could more appropriately attack these 
problems. 
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Since the beginning of the present depression the consuming public has 
been confronted by a new problem of menacing proportions which can 
only be solved by education of consumers. There has been a growing 
tendency among manufacturers to produce, and among retailers to handle 
products not only at lower prices, but also of poorer and poorer quality. 
This movement is wide-spread. Its trends may be found among all types 
of consumers’ commodities. Some of this deterioration in quality is 
open and above board. A large part of it is so concealed as to amount 
to overt deception. 

The cheapening of quality in the various textile fabrics is especially 
notable. The loading of silks is again becoming a serious problem. 
Even in low-priced fabrics such as rayon, there has been a general tend- 
ency towards reduction of quality by the use of cheaper yarns, by reduc- 
ing the count in the weave, and by stretching. To give the necessary 
body to fabrics thus artificially cheapened, they are then weighted or 
loaded. 

Women’s full-fashioned silk hosiery, a fairly staple commodity, has 
been subjected to almost unbelievable tricks of cheapening, such as 
reducing the number of courses, thereby making less than regular widths; 
shortening the lengths below the standard 30 inches; using combed yarns 
instead of mercerized yarns in lisle tops and feet; using cheaper grades of 
raw silk in spite of the fact that the best grades of silk are today lower 
priced than ever before; cutting down standards of inspection so that 
where formerly 20 to 30 per cent of the run-of-the-mill were classed as 
seconds, today, under the same processes of production, seconds are 
running only 5 to 10 per cent. Indeed, it is understood that many 
retailers are buying the entire run-of-the-mill without any inspection 
whatsoever and are selling all as perfects. In addition to these processes 
of cheapening which are affecting the quality of the hose, there are other 
so-called economies, such as less care in shaping, poorer wrapping, and 
cheaper boxing than heretofore. 

Men’s clothing has been cheapened in every possible way, not only in 
fabrics but also in linings and other materials as well as workmanship. 
Even garments bearing well-known labels shrink, sag, and fade after the 
slightest wear. 

In women’s apparel so-called manufacturing economies have now been 
carried to the point of using the poorest kinds of sewing threads, of cut- 
ting down the amount of machine stitching, as for example, in low priced 
women’s dresses from approximately fifty feet to less than twenty feet; 
and eliminating hems, seam allowances, and extra materials that formerly 
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made it possible to alter, to give a comfortable fit, and to provide durable 
service. Clever dress manufacturers using present-day skimping methods 
are producing garments with from 20 to 30 per cent less fabric per gar- 
ment than required by the home or professional dressmaker. Labor 
costs have been still further reduced by the wide-spread introduction of 
sweat-shop methods. 

Similar cuts in quality are being made in practically every line of goods. 
Almost unbelievable junk goes into the inside construction of both men’s 
and women’s shoes. Furs are stretched to twice their original and nat- 
ural dimensions. Scraps that would formerly have been thrown away 
are patched together to make fur trimmings for coats and suits to be 
sold to unsuspecting customers. The better furs are simulated and 
imitated in scores of ways. 

Even more serious quality cuts and adulterations have been made in 
home furnishings than in textile goods. A manufacturer of bed-room 
furniture recently stated that in the efforts made in his plant to cut the 
costs of production by cheapening quality he had resolutely refused to 
recede from his standards of using “nothing but the very best glue and 
varnish.” Many home furnishings producers, however, have apparently 
compromised with their former standards, not only in frame work, up- 
holstery, the use of unclean stuffing and workmanship, but also in glue 
and varnish! 

Even some of the oldest and best-known manufacturing and retailing 
establishments have, under the stress of present business difficulties, 
retrogressed from their standards formerly held at high levels over many 
years. In their anxiety to maintain their sales these concerns have 
traded on their goodwill and have offered and sold inferior products at 
what seemed to be very low prices. 

The only remedy for this evil of quality cutting is the speedy awaken- 
ing of the housewife and consumer to this new form of exploitation to 
which she is subjected. Consumers when buying goods have been qual- 
ity careless for years. A generation ago purchases of fabrics were 
made with due regard for durability, fastness of dye, and excellence of 
workmanship. Housewives made express inquiries upon these points 
and supplemented their questions by homely but practical tests of their 
own. They held the goods up to the light to see how closely they were 
woven. They applied their knuckles to test textile strengths. They 
used a match or lamp flame to determine the presence of animal or vege- 
table fibers. Fabrics that did not come up to expectations under these 
tests simply did not sell. As a result, buyers in the retail stores and the 
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manufacturers behind them, were gradually forced to improve the quali- 
ties of the goods that they produced and sold. As the goods were im- 
proved and various lines and brands came to represent unvarying quali- 
ties, consumers found it less and less necessary to maintain their wariness, 
to make inquiries and tests while doing their buying. What had formerly 
been purchased by the consumer subject to question and even suspicion 
could freely be taken for granted without a doubt. 

In the meantime, beginning about 20 years ago, the masses of consum- 
ers throughout the country began to be interested in style. Increasingly 
consumers bought goods which were in fashion. More and more they 
also accepted such goods on sight alone. All went well under these prac- 
tices down to 1929. Manufacturers generally maintained their quality 
standards. Detailed and specific testing of every piece of merchandise 
would have been a great waste of the consumers’ time. The consumers’ 
practice of taking the technical qualities of merchandise for granted had 
become a habit and most manufacturers kept the faith. But in the 
avalanche of price declines since 1929, standards of quality, as we have 
seen, have been thrown to the winds. In the competition to place prod- 
ucts before the consumer at lower prices many business concerns have 
lowered their costs of production by the use of poorer materials and work- 
manship. 

This movement has gone much too far. The time has come for re- 
viving the consumers’ direct interest in quality as well as in style. Con- 
sumers must continue to try to secure the greatest possible values for 
their money; but value must be properly computed in terms of durability, 
fastness of color, suitability for use, fineness of workmanship, fineness of 
details, and comfortable fit as well as style. Prices of merchandise are 
lower than formerly. Good buying can get more for a dollar today than 
in previous years; but when price is pressed below the point necessary to 
cover the costs of proper materials and workmanship, such purchases 
cease to be economical, and, in the long run, must be almost as wasteful 
as throwing the money away. 

The great variety of goods now purchased and used by consumers as 
compared with those purchased a generation ago, add to the complexities 
and difficulties of effective consumer purchasing, but practical ways and 
means must be found to overcome these difficulties. All legitimate busi- 
ness must be as interested in the reestablishment of standards of quality 
in merchandise as the home economists and as the ultimate consumers 
themselves, for only through the reestablishment of quality can that very 
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necessary element of confidence be secured which is so necessary to 
overcome the business depression. 

The opportunities and the responsibilities of the profession of home 
economics are greater than ever before. In the years when wages and 
incomes were steadily rising, standards of living could be progressively 
improved by additions to income. What need of training in home eco- 
nomics when 10 per cent and 20 per cent wage increases were regularly 
coming in? Today that is entirely changed. At present people are 
coming to recognize that improvement or even maintenance of stand- 
ards of living will depend upon the application of trained managing abil- 
ity. The function of the home economist is to give this training. The 
educational work in home economics is due to become the most important 
activity carried on in the public interest. You are to be congratulated 
upon your participation in this great work. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH 
AND PROTECTION 


INEZ G. RICHARDSON 


Y of the members of the American Home Economics 

Association have had direct contact with the work of the 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 

and know the purpose for which it was called and what it 

has endeavored to do. For those who have not happened to come close 

to its activities either nationally or in local communities, I shall review 
the Conference plan briefly. 

The call from the President for a study of the activities for child health 
and protection in the United States came in May 1929, just two months 
after he took the oath of office. The purpose was stated in few words: 
To ascertain what is being done for children, what ought to be done, and 
how to do it. 

A planning committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, was named to guide the project; and in 
July, 1929, the committee came together to start work on the first ques- 
tion, what is being done for children. Special subject committees under 
four main sections, medical service, public health service and adminis- 
tration, education and training, and the handicapped, worked for over a 
year to bring together the best information and opinion on existing con- 
ditions and to formulate recommendations on what ought to be done. 
Their answer is contained in the detailed reports of the Conference 
committees. Representatives of the many committee interests also 
condensed their recommendations into a nineteen point plan—an ex- 
pression of the aims and ideals for all of our children—to which the Con- 
ference pledged itself. This document, known as the Children’s Charter, 
claims ‘For every child these rights, regardless of race, or color, or situa- 
tion, wherever he may live under the protection of the American flag.” 

The preliminary study and investigation, the holding of the Confer- 
ence, and the drafting of the Children’s Charter meant only a beginning, 
a recognition of a big job to be done, the outlining of a skeleton plan, 
the writing of specifications, and the assembling of some of the tools with 
which to start work. 
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Since the writing of the reports and the meeting of the Conference, 
changes in our own country and in the whole world have been so rapid 
and so confusing that we are at this moment somewhat like Alice in 
Wonderland in an upside-down world. But one thing we all sense, that 
one of the surest and sanest ways to help get the world right-side up is 
through a wiser and more understanding dealing with children. There 
has never been assembled before such a body of information concerning 
children. And that means that never before have we had such tools 
with which to work out a better and happier destiny. 

A year ago only two of the Conference volumes were ready, White 
House Conference 1930, which carries a brief abstract of each of the 
reports with the main committee recommendations, and the report on 
The Home and the Child. Since June, 1931, 28 others have been pub- 
lished, so that our library now comprises 30 titles and others will be 
coming from the press later. Each report deals with its special subject 
in the manner its committee considered desirable to give the needed 
emphasis and the best picture of the situation. Some, like Health Pro- 
tection for the Preschool Child, Nursery Education, and Nutrition Service 
in the Field and Child Health Centers, report actual surveys or analyze 
returns from carefully prepared questionnaires. Some, dealing with 
newer movements in special fields, trace the development of the work, 
explain the importance and underlying purposes, and present suggestions 
for guiding further progress. Among these are: Parent Education, 
Special Education of the Handicapped and Gifted, Vocational Guidance, 
and Child Labor. Some deal with professional preparation, for example, 
Obstetric Education, Pediatrics, Psychology and Psychiatry in Pediatrics, 
Body Mechanics. Two deal with organization and administrative pro- 
cedures, Public Health Organization and Organization for the Handicapped. 
The services considered by the committee on the school child as important 
in a school health program are discussed in the report of that title, and 
several of the special subjects included in this volume are presented more 
fully in smaller paper bound reports. Among these are: Safety Educa- 
tion, Social Hygiene, Administration of the School Health Program, Home 
and School Cooperation. The report on Communicable Disease Control 
sets forth the problems facing the public and the health officials, reviews 
current control practices, and recommends the practices which experi- 
ence has proved most effective. In the report on Milk Production and 
Control, milk is considered in relation to nutrition as well as its economic 
and public health aspects. The Appraisement of the Child—Physical 
and Mental is an intensely interesting consideration of the factors of 
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physical growth and mental development. One of the most important 
of all of the reports is that under the title The Delinquent Child. This is 
a brilliant presentation of a new point of view toward juvenile delin- 
quency. Its theme is to direct attention away from the deed to the 
child himself and all of the environmental factors that mold him. The 
book digs into the roots of the whole question of crime. 

The Home and the Child discusses housing, furnishing, income man- 
agement in relation to the development of children. The volume on 
nutrition gives the most careful condensation of modern scientific knowl- 
edge of nutrition, with increased emphasis on how closely this information 
is linked to the growth and well-being of the child. In two monographs 
under the title Education for Home and Family Life the committee on 
family and parent education has reported what is being done in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and in colleges as preparation for family life. 

In this pooling of information on child life home economists have had 
an important part; in utilizing for the benefit of children the facts and 
opinion in the published volumes, they form a key group. 

Popular interpretation of the committee reports is important. Some 
of this popularization can be done in the form of brief, simple pamphlets 
like the set developed on parents’ problems. Difficulties of promotion, 
distribution, and the restricted numbers in the reading audience, as well 
as the cost, limit what we can do in this way. Motion pictures and radio 
can be used effectively, and we hope that means may be secured to pre- 
sent in this way some of the facts adaptable to dramatization. But 
word of mouth will accomplish more than any other method. 

The professional preparation of the home economist cuts across the 
natural sciences and the social sciences so she is well equipped to interpret 
in understandable terms the facts that the experts have put in language 
not clear to many laymen. Her chosen field of service makes it possible 
for her to reach directly great numbers of people who need and want the 
help that the reports contain. She can do this as part of her own work; 
she can help tremendously by tying into state and community activities. 

While we have much national thinking in the United States, most of 
our action is through local and state organizations, either governmental 
or private, and when a great national movement is well started its con- 
tinuation depends upon sustained local interest. The Children’s Charter 
points out the obligations of those of us who have grown up to those who 
are still growing. To determine the measure in which those obligations 
are being met, states and communities throughout the country are 
studying the status of their own work on plans similar to those used by 
the national Conference. 
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There have been 25 state and more than 50 regional conferences. 
Several more states and communities have plans under way for confer- 
ences in the early fall. Although numbers are significant, they tell only 
a little of the story. More important is the impetus given to the bring- 
ing together of the interests of health, welfare, and education, and this 
singleness of purpose has characterized the planning of these state and 
regional meetings. 

The keynote of all follow-up conferences has been the utilization of 
existing forces. After each conference a representative continuation 
committee has been named to follow through on recommendations made. 
In this brief report only a sketchy idea of results can be given. Three 
states are reviewing existing legislation affecting children with the ex- 
pectation of presenting better unified measures for the action of legisla- 
tive bodies. In one state voluntary merging of two existing organizations 
with the full cooperation of official and non-official organizations con- 
cerned with work for children has made possible a child council to act as 
a clearing house for information and state programs. State work takes 
many forms according to the most urgent local needs but in all, the con- 
ference groups have endeavored to bring together work and workers for 
health, welfare, and education. 

Several unusual community demonstrations in different sections of the 
country are under way. Organizations like the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs are using the points 
of the Children’s Charter as the basis for definite programs. The Ameri- 
can Legion is giving splendid support. Many other organizations are 
making Conference recommendations an important part of their regular 
work, 

Though undoubtedly the tangible results are many and significant, the 
intangible benefits of renewed inspiration and better understanding are 
of greater value. 

The progress made is to a considerable extent due to the vision and 
wise guidance of a pioneer home economist, Martha Van Rensselaer. 
In her address at the general session in November 1930 she said: 


Scientific research by the White House Conference has laid bare facts and proposed 
new ways. The next group of specialists must seek a way by which this becomes a 
part of the program for adult education. It is the greatest adventure ever offered 
in the world of learning and of advancement. It presents the problems of the whole 
human race, the child unborn, the child in arms, the child in school not yet ready for 
earning and homemaking, and the great mass of our youth. But, most of all, is it 
for those whose work is to prepare young people for the responsibilities of home- 
making, child rearing, and citizenship. 
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Miss Van Rensselaer saw the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection as a powerful educational force to strengthen home and 
family life in this country. The findings of the Conference are here to 
be used. Our highest tribute to her can be to work toward the fulfill- 
ment of the aims of the Children’s Charter. To home economists par- 
ticularly I feel she has left this challenge. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
IN THEIR COMMUNITIES IN THE PRESENT 
ECONOMIC CRISIS 


MARY E. SWEENY 


present economic crisis is a challenge not to home econ- 
omists alone, but to every institution in our civilization. 
We do not bear the whole burden for solving it, but since our 
"end field of activity is avowedly the home we must assume our 
responsibility for it just as we expect physicians to take care of medical 
needs, lawyers to deal with legal problems, and engineers to meet new 
situations in their field arising out of new world conditions. 

A great majority of home economists are teachers, and every teacher 
serves three communities: first and directly, the small intimate com- 
munity of her students; secondly and less directly, the larger community 
of the students’ parents; thirdly and impersonally, the social group in 
which she lives and moves. 

Was there ever in home economics a time when the teacher and the 
child could come so close together as at present? Was there ever an 
hour when the knowledge the teacher has to offer was so pregnant with 
meaning to her pupil, when she could penetrate so deep into the conscious 
need of the child, when she could so easily motivate the facts she wants 
to teach, and when their application is so obvious in the everyday life 
of the pupil? 

Has this economic crisis cut through the artificialities of our living and 
let us stand face to face with the grim realities of life? Are you and I 
courageous enough to look at our classroom teaching in the face of this 
grim reality and measure its efficacy for directly and specifically meeting 
human needs? Are we brave enough to ask ourselves, ‘““How sound has 
our teaching been?” ‘How closely related is it to living?”’ “Has it met 
the basic needs of everyday existence on minimum levels?’”’ ‘How have 
we changed its emphasis with the rapidly shifting economic and social 
changes?” Has this world economic situation, in some ways just as 
dramatic, far-reaching, and devastating as the World War, gripped us 
and turned the tide of our thought? 

No teacher of home economics is merely a dispenser of human knowl- 
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edge. She is an exemplification of what she teaches. In a world crisis 
when many of the institutions on which we have centered our hope of 
security turn to dust before our eyes, when too many of our formulas for 
living become strangely meaningless, has the home economics teacher a 
philosophy of living which will survive the questionings of this era and 
which she can share with her pupils and their parents? Has she built 
up within herself a fundamental belief in the worth and ultimate sig- 
nificance of certain principles which in her own thinking stand out un- 
assailable? Has she the courage and the daring to give them to her pupils 
so clearly, so convincingly, and so simply that they can act upon them? 
Has she the sympathy, understanding, and social consciousness with 
which to meet the crises that her pupils and their families are experienc- 
ing? If she has, she is not only a teacher but an ally in living. If she 
has not these assets she will be content to follow the text. It is one thing 
to teach theories of living and social movements; it is another to trans- 
late those theories into intentions and a wish to do. It is the achieve- 
ment of teaching when we inspire our students honestly to apply the 
facts we have taught in their everyday life. 

What are the direct and inevitable responsibilities of the home eco- 
nomics teacher in this crisis? Her first is to her pupils, for whom she 
must reinterpret and reorient her teaching in terms of the present situa- 
tion. In the sharing of the anxiety of this period a new basis of under- 
standing should be established between the home economics teacher and 
her pupil. She should help them to evolve those attitudes—social, 
mental, and spiritual—to life, to labor, and to human rights which will 
make another world catastrophe such as we are passing through im- 
possible. Her second responsibility is to the parents of her pupils. 
They see in the present crisis real dangers to their homes. Most out- 
standing in their minds is the breakdown of family ties, the strain put 
upon family relationship by unemployment. At a demonstration at a 
public welfare center a man came up to one of the welfare workers and 
said, “Lady, I can’t go home without a pay check because I can’t face 
my wife without money to buy food for the family.” Is there anyone 
who doubts that in the strain of unemployment many a happy relation- 
ship between husband and wife has been seriously altered, if not com- 
pletely broken down? 

In a group of families which we have been studying, one of the mothers 
tried to commit suicide and to do away with her children by turning on 
the gas. Later when she was telling our worker about the situation 
she said that day after day her husband had sought employment and 
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there was none, and the only way out she could see for herself and the 
children was to do away with them all. She was one of those personali- 
ties who under favorable economic conditions was stable but under the 
stress and strain of unemployment and insecurity lost her balance. 
What is happening to the children’s idea of their parents—the children 
who think father is a failure because he cannot get a job and feel sorry 
for mother because she has to work and support the family? What will 
be the ultimate result of the bitternesses and the distorted feeling and the 
unhappy relations that grow up between child and child in the family 
under the strain of unemployment, pinching economy as salaries are 
reduced, and the conviction of industrial injustice which is everywhere? 
Is there real danger that the blessedness and peace of the family life 
may slip away or become so changed and thwarted that we cannot in 
this generation reestablish it? Home economists have been talking 
about family life for about a quarter of a century. We have studied the 
history and organization of the family, the effects of industrialism, and 
the advent of women into a wage-earning world and its consequences. 
With this background have we something to say to the parents of our 
pupils? Have we distilled out of this study some constructive thinking 
with which to help parents meet this rising tide of doubt and cynicism 
about the moral obligations of family life? 

The second concern of parents is how to protect their children physi- 
cally on a diminishing income and from the effects of actual hunger and 
suffering. How are they to use wisely such money as they have? Whom 
have they to turn to? Are not home economists the professional group 
trained in such fields? Do you recall how savagely we condemn the 
physician who fails to give medical aid in an emergency? Are we asking 
ourselves if this is the hour of great family emergency and what are we 
doing about it? I am sure that significant and far-reaching service has 
been rendered by home economists throughout these United States, but 
have you and I, as we sent young women out to teach, interpreted to 
them their ethical responsibility to the parents of their pupils as a friend, 
as a consultant, and as an adviser to homes? Every college home 
economics division, every high school home economics department, and 
every elementary school home economics teacher has preempted the 
educational field in which she works and promised to fulfill every obli- 
gation to the students in the educational area that deals with homes, 
family life, and the care and development of children. How well satisfied 
are we with the way in which we have measured up? 

Are the parents’ fears well founded when they recognize that distorted 
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thinking and antisocial attitudes may follow in the wake of this era 
through which we pass? Has the home economics teacher some advice 
to offer to those parents who see the emotional and spiritual conflict 
within their child and seek guidance in wisely helping him to emerge 
without being disillusioned? When this crisis is over, unless like the 
Dark Ages it is to last four centuries, will the home economics teacher 
assume the responsibility of helping the parent build a new world for the 
next generation, a world which defines values clearly, emphasizes sig- 
nificant things, and gives the individuals the possibility of developing 
themselves fully—spiritually, mentally, emotionally, and physically? 

I wonder if in the world’s history there was ever a time when every 
individual and every community was so money conscious, employment 
conscious, and food conscious? In such a community what has our 
professional training to contribute? What are the most pressing needs? 
First, money; next, knowledge; then, wisdom; and lastly, skill in the use 
of money. What kind of knowledge? First, of the value of money— 
the scrutiny of the family’s spending habits and what they receive in 
return for their money; secondly, of what constitutes wise buying—what 
these diminished incomes can buy—what they should buy. I would 
like someone to set up clearly the relative cost and nutritive value of 
fresh, canned, and frozen fruit. What are the losses due to storing and 
cooking? What are the actual optimal and minimum quantities of 
foods? What are the danger zones for deficiency disease? Should cod- 
liver oil be made as compulsory as toxin-anti-toxin? One protects 
against rickets; the other, diphtheria. In clothing what can and should 
be used? For instance, in the Public Welfare’s use of clothing it was no 
good to give to a woman size 44 the coat of a woman size 14. Equally 
useless was it to give a woman who was a size 14 a coat which fitted a 
woman size 44. Was it the duty of the home economics teacher to 
offer her services to make the size 44 coat fit the woman size 14? When 
is it real economy to buy? What is real economy? What is wise spend- 
ing when household fabrics are needed? When to dye and when to buy? 
What about dry cleaning? In the face of a declining income what is a 
legitimate rent to pay? Can you obligate yourself with a lease? What 
do we know about such things? How can we be wise unless we know? 
If you are the landlord you have one point of view. If you are the tenant 
you have another point of view. * How can the two be reconciled? What 
of the homemaker’s duties when with the declining budget she assumes 
more household labor, since first family washing is added, then weekly 
cleaning and food which used to be bought of baker and food shops she 
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now prepares? What is the effect of all these on the strain in family 
relationships? What is to be done in the face of demands of family for 
new clothes and amusements? A social worker dropped into my office 
and was greatly disturbed to find that one of her best families had gotten 
the grocer to return some money from the food allowance and had taken 
it and gone to the movies. I think their bodies could probably have 
done without the food better than their family situation could have done 
without amusement. I would be willing to venture that that one movie 
may have saved the whole family from a serious family difficulty. 

What about the conflict between the selfish interest of the individual 
and the family welfare? Where is that twilight zone where individual 
rights end and family responsibilities begin? 

We have all read and heard about war babies. Have we an educational 
job to do for babies born in this depression? How can we know the 
physical handicap they labor under and the tenseness of the family 
atmosphere during the first six months of their lives, and what antisocial 
attitudes they will reflect in their thinking? Is this the hour for us to 
consider the problem and make ready to mitigate as much of the harm 
as possible? Observations on a group of twenty-five families who have 
been reduced to dependency have shown us the subtle but inescapable 
consequence of economic insecurity. Is this responsibility one which 
the home economist should share, if not carry? 

Can you visualize what the net result would be if every one of the 
20,000 home economics teachers in the country should become commun- 
ity conscious and each should swing from the door of her dwelling a sign 
“Let me share my knowledge with you in the use of money, choice of 
food, protection for health, value of clothes you have, what to buy, 
advice in housing situation, and problems in family relationships?” 
When we became home economics teachers that was our promise to our 
group. Can you imagine what would happen to the home economics 
teacher herself as well as to her community if she lived up to it? 
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>@>>-METHODS EMPLOYED AND RESULTS OBTAINED BY 
NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN THEIR CHILD-TRAINING 
CONTACTS. The study sponsored by Omicron Nu and conducted at 
Ohio University is a cooperative enterprise. The findings for 1931-32 
are based on 144 records of the child-training contacts of nursery school 
teachers, collected by 15 teachers in 9 nursery schools in institutions 
where Omicron Nu chapters are located. 

The purposes are: (1) to determine what methods those persons who 
are trained and experienced in the handling of young children employ 
in child guidance; (2) to determine the results obtained in their use of 
those methods; (3) to determine age differences in the frequency of use 
and the effectiveness of the methods.—FLORENCE JusTIN, Ohio Uni- 


versity. 


&>>SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE 
TEACHING OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. The home exists for 
what of value it may contribute to its members. Most discussions of the 
home and of home relationships get lost in the morass of sentimentality 
and fail to emphasize how much home life contributes, both to the advan- 
tage and to the detriment of the parties concerned. The problem of home 
economics is one of increasing the advantages to a maximum and of 
minimizing the disadvantages. 

Home relationships may be divided into several groupings, all inti- 
mately related and interdependent. One of these is physical well- 
being, a field in which tremendous strides have been made. Unfor- 
tunately, its relation to other aspects of family life have often been 
ignored. Another grouping is the economic one. Few family organiza- 
tions function even passably well without a sound financial program. 

The third grouping has to do with personal relations. Of primary 
concern to this field are the findings of individual psychology. The 
psychologist is concerned with the health and economic aspects of family 
life as they affect the mental status of those within the family group. It 
is suggested that in the teaching of family relationships there be certain 
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definite objectives, such as an understanding of the individual. If 
possible the child should be brought to a realization of the differences 
and likenesses of individuals. Science is slowly but surely building a 
substantial mosaic of human nature—of likenesses and differences in 
physique, bodily function, abilities, talents, temperament, and the rest. 
The child should come to an appreciation of these findings, not through 
books, but through a study and appreciation of and tolerance toward 
those with whom he comes in contact. The best psychological labora- 
tory and the best book is the family group itself. Psychological findings 
indicate the necessity of building into the child habits that will carry 
over into the home itself. The effects of preaching, moralizing, and 
lecturing are problematical in the extreme.—MILTON B. JENSEN, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College. 


&+@>>-SUGGESTED INTERESTS OF ADOLESCENT GIRLS AND 
BOYS. In home economics, as in other forward-looking educational 
movements, there is evident a trend toward school programs organized 
around the twenty-four-hour needs of children. There can be little 
question as to the desirability of attempting to incorporate into home 
economics courses at some and perhaps at all levels, materials dealing 
with child care and guidance. Just what content should be selected and 
just where it should be offered are not readily determined. In many 
instances the aspirations of the curriculum maker outrun objective 
evidence in support of any one best method of working toward ultimate 
goals. 

A study was undertaken with the hope of discovering possible interests 
of adolescent boys and girls through their choices of discussion topics. 
The data were collected by asking 5,000 students in seven junior and 
senior high schools in various localities to state the topics which they 
considered very important for discussion by high school students. 
Using the topics exactly as stated, an unweighted check list was con- 
structed. Home and family topics were fewer than those included under 
the other classifications. Therefore, the topics suggested by students 
were supplemented by those now included in high school courses of study 
in child development and family relationships. The resulting check 
list was presented to approximately 5,000 students in five other high 
schools. 

The findings indicate that both girls and boys are apparently much 
interested in discussions concerning choosing and preparing for a voca- 
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tion, getting an education, and making satisfactory personal and social 
adjustments. 

Topics pertaining to home and family as compared with questions 
having to do with vocation, education, and personal-social relationships 
were relatively lacking in interest appeal. Some such topics were voted 
definitely unpopular by several grade groups. In general, home and 
family topics were more popular with girls than with boys and more 
popular in the lower than in the upper high school grades. 

In a field as ill defined as pre-parental education a study of student 
preferences should aid in evaluating present procedures and suggest 
problems needing further and highly controlled investigation. It should 
furnish also suggestive material for building experimental teaching units 
in child development and family relationships.—RutH Connor, Florida 
State College for Women. 


=>>ROUND TABLE ON RESEARCH IN FAMILY ECO- 
NOMICS. The division of family economics centered its round table 
discussion around the question: ‘What research projects in this field 
are most important at present?” 

Dr. Hildegarde Kneeland, Bureau of Home Economics, began the 
discussion by telling of the work of the committee on consumption and 
leisure of the Social Science Research Council. One project, now under 
way in cooperation with the Bureau of Home Economics, is the prepara- 
tion of an annotated bibliography of studies of family living, with a 
discussion of methods used in collecting and analyzing data. Nearly 
one thousand studies of family living have already been made, but many 
of them are little known and difficult to secure. This publication, it is 
hoped, will help to put present research workers in touch with the past 
experience in this field. Dr. Faith Williams is preparing the section 
covering American studies; Dr. Carle Zimmerman, foreign studies. 

Dr. Faith Williams, Bureau of Home Economics, discussed possible 
research problems in consumer purchasing. Studies of purchasing prob- 
lems from the consumer point of view are so rare that new technics must 
be originated for almost every new project. The simplest projects in 
this field would perhaps be the most effective at present. They would 
deal with variations in the price of goods of a given kind in relation to 
variations in quality, in the form in which the goods are purchased, in 
the package, and in the method of merchandising. Except in the case of 
graded food products such projects must be undertaken by economists in 
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cooperation with specialists in other fields. The measurement of varia- 
tions in quality is, in the case of most consumer goods, a very difficult 
matter. Studies of how women are coming to their purchasing decisions 
would be valuable. Studies of the economic results of consumer educa- 
tion in the use of informative labels on consumer goods are difficult to 
carry on because so few consumer goods are marked with informative 
labels. It is possible, however, that such studies might be set up with 
the aid of cooperative merchants. They would furnish very valuable 
information for educators, merchants, and manufacturers. 

Miss Elizabeth Clapp, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
suggested as a timely project a comparison of pre-depression and de- 
pression expenditures taken from household accounts to show specifically 
where economies have been effected, and to answer such questions as 
whether curtailment of expenditures has meant the substitution of 
cheaper commodities to answer specific needs, or whether the purchase of 
certain articles has been eliminated. She also would like to see detailed 
analyses of food expenditures to determine the changes in the purchase of 
foodstuffs and to find to what extent these changes have been offset by 
lowered food prices. 

Miss Ilena Bailey, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, brought 
up certain points of technic in making standard of living studies among 
farm families; especially has she found it necessary to check and recheck 
the family living schedule against the farm management schedule. Miss 
Bailey believes we need more detailed studies of the various items of the 
budget to show what are the problems of choice arising within each 
division of the budget. 

During the general discussion it was agreed that never before, perhaps, 
has there been such need of investigations in the realm of consumption. 
We need to know how families are financing themselves during this 
period of lowered incomes; whether and in what ways the housewife is 
supplementing the family income; what is the effect upon family life of 
the wage-earning activities of the homemaker. By studying changes in 
family budgets made to meet lowered incomes we should be able to get 
valuable information concerning the question of what goods and services 
are regarded by various groups of consumers as of least importance in 
the maintenance of a standard of living. One of our greatest needs as a 
group is to originate and perfect technics of research in the field of family 
economics so that when more money for research is again available we 
shall be ready to take our part in an enlarged program.—Apa M. Moser, 
South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson College. 
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@>>HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING. Engineering in general is 
applied science; household engineering is science applied in the household. 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, the work in household 
engineering comprises: divisions of house planning and construction, 
house equipment, house materials, house sanitation, with coordinating 
courses in home management, and calls on the related sciences of archi- 
tecture, physics, chemistry, and bacteriology. 

The work in house equipment consists of one year’s work in household 
physics based on Lynde’s Everyday Physics and A Laboratory Course in 
Everyday Physics; a year’s work in household engineering based on engi- 
neering tests of household equipment; and a year’s work or more in 
research. 

Three laboratories are equipped with household appliances, one to a 
dozen of each type, connected with appropriate meters for tests. 

The student determines for each appliance tested what service it gives; 
how it gives this service—its construction, operation, and underlying 
principles; how it is kept in service—its adjustment, oiling, and repair; 
how well it serves—its efficiency; how much its service costs—original 
price, interest, amortization, and cost of operation; and, where minimum 
standards have been adopted, whether its service is up to standard. 
The student is asked to assume the attitude of a purchaser and to answer 
for each type of appliance the questions “which is the best for the money” 
and “why.” 

The tests are based on those used in the laboratories of national in- 
dustrial organizations which have adopted, or are in the process of adopt- 
ing, minimum standards for household appliances through the American 
Standards Association.—CARLETON JOHN LyYNDE, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


>+@>>THE CHANGING EMPHASIS ON CLOTHING COURSES. 
Clothing courses have heretofore been built around the necessity of 
making clothing for oneself. Tradition has called for beginning to learn 
the technics of sewing on easy, non-fitted garments and progressing to 
the more difficult types of fitted dresses made of materials more difficult 
to handle. Pattern courses supplemented training in elementary sewing 
and textiles, and costume design courses rounded out the group of re- 
quired courses. This plan was intended to enable a girl to buy materials 
wisely, choose and make designs becomingly, and to construct garments 
skillfully. Such organization has continued because theoretically good. 
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Under the present economic and social conditions almost any article 
of clothing in any style or make and in any material may be purchased 
ready-made, and a woman may assemble a finished and completed ward- 
robe in one shopping trip at a reasonable cost. The only construction 
sense the purchaser needs is to recognize when the garment fits and minor 
changes of finishes to suggest a custom-made garment or make it more 
becoming. On the other hand, she may still make part or all of her 
wardrobe. 

The problem of the clothing teacher is to so plan and teach a series of 
courses that the student gains construction ability that will insure a 
knowledge of the results of definite procedures, to develop an experi- 
mental attitude on the part of the girl in an effort to achieve the becom- 
ingness she so much desires, to teach what types of plan or design most 
probably will produce the desired becomingness, and to develop suitable 
standards of price and quality for both textiles and garments. 

The simplicity of the statement, “to insure a knowledge of the results 
of definite procedures,”’ may tend to minimize the thorough training its 
achievement requires. Teaching for personal becomingness is also an 
undertaking more difficult than is apparent. 

All this suggests the reorganization of course content and sequence by 
teachers who themselves have had thorough and comprehensive training 
and have achieved ability in clothing construction and personal clothing 
selection. It may mean that patterns will not be followed in the be- 
ginning sewing courses unless preceded by one in personal dressing which 
has developed an experimental designing spirit. Such freedom and 
assurance would do away with the uncertainty of homemade clothing 
as compared with ready-made; and the training would enable a girl to 
buy ready-made clothing advantageously as well as to purchase, design, 
and make a wardrobe of wearability and distinction——RosaLiE V. 
RATHBONE, Jowa State College. 


EASTERN EUROPEAN COSTUME AS INSPIRATION FOR 
MODERN COSTUME DESIGN. A discussion of Eastern European 
costumes and their possible use in modern design shows that through 
generations of association with hand loomed textiles and well constructed 
and decorated garments peasants have developed costumes embodying 
certain principles, emulation of which would benefit us. 

The first of these principles is the understanding use of fabrics. In the 
case of the peasants this comes from their having woven the cloth. The 
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second is the cut of the garment to permit perfect freedom of movement. 
It is necessitated by the outdoor life which they live, but is no less ad- 
vantageous to us. The third is the honest use of seaming, fitting, and 
fastenings in costume design. Functional design now being taught by 
modern artists has always been the foundation of peasant art. The 
fourth is the individuality to be attained through hand construction of 
a garment. The fifth is the lasting beauty which their costumes have 
because of the manner in which they are decorated. 

In considering the last, we find excellent examples of harmony of line, 
effective balance of dark and light, and sensitive handling of hue, in- 
tensity, amount, and distribution of color. 

These peasants, without the training and advantages which our stu- 
dents enjoy, are constantly constructing and wearing garments which 
museums are glad to buy. We stress speed and quantity with the result 
that nothing fine nor lasting is achieved. 

Everyone should know the pleasure and satisfaction which comes from 
having created something excellent enough to be worthy of preservation. 
The peasants teach us a means that is within the reach of all —BLANCHE 
Payne, University of Washington, Seattle. 


>+>*RELATED ART AND CLOTHING. One of the objectives 
set up for clothing classes is appreciation of the fact that dress is an art 
expression. Each student is encouraged to consider herself and her dress 
as comprising a design and strive to make of it a pleasing arrangement of 
line, form, texture, and color, to the end that she may best express her 
individuality. 

As a prerequisite for the beginning course in clothing, students should 
have had elementary design and costume design so that they will under- 
stand the principles which are fundamental to this form of expression. 
Color, as an abstract idea, is not presented in clothing classes, but em- 
phasis is given to the importance of color in relation to the feeling to be 
expressed, to the texture of materials to be used, to the intended use of 
the costume, and to its becomingness to the wearer. An extensive col- 
lection of half-yard lengths of fabric makes it possible for each student to 
study the influence of color, design, and texture of materials as they 
relate to her problem of selection. 

Individual coloring is analyzed in design class. Students are asked to 
select becoming colors for amusing faces on which color is shown in areas 
approximating the eyes, mouth, cheeks, and hair. 
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To aid the student in selecting becoming costumes and in recognizing 
her individuality, study is made of types and designs, materials, and 
colors. Through the recognition of pure types and the selection of 
becoming costumes for each, the student is better able to analyze what 
constitutes a good costume.—ALpHA LatzkE, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 


+©>>THE TEACHING OF COLOR. Suggestions as to practical 
materials for teaching color to girls who have never had any art include 
primary and secondary color charts and one-half yard lengths of sateen 
in corresponding shades and tints. Sateen is especially desirable for in- 
troducing color because it shows the effect of different textures on color. 
Balance, proportion, rhythm, emphasis, and harmony in color may be 
taught by use of pictures, magazine covers, and advertisements. Fashion 
plates will illustrate these characteristics in dress and accessories; and if 
an abundance of samples of dress materials are available, the girls can 
plan and select dresses with harmonizing decorations and accessories. 

“Best dressed school girl” day once each week affords students an 
opportunity to check themselves and their classmates on correct color 
combinations. 

The principles can be put into effect throughout the department by 
working out problems in furnishing the apartment; keying different 
shades and tints; selecting accessories of different textures; arranging cut 
flowers; selecting and arranging house furnishings for display during 
Better Homes Week; planning and selecting menus and accessories for 
banquets, dinners, luncheons, parties, and regular meals; and making 
posters and a miniature book house for exhibit.—JouNE E. Bow es, E. E. 
Lyon High School, Covington, Louisiana. 


+@>*-THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE HOME IN 
RELATION TO CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT. The 
committee on the education and training of the infant and preschool 
child of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
with the cooperation of workers all over the country, many of whom were 
in the field of home economics, made an extensive study of the home life 
of young children through a survey of three thousand homes and four 
thousand children. When homes are divided into classes on the basis of 
social and economic levels, striking differences in the provision of modern 
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household appliances, books, toys, and play apparatus are revealed. 
The interest in and the utilization of sources of information on child 
care, such as books, pamphlets, magazines, the radio, and child study 
groups, varies with social level. Moreover, the education and back- 
ground of the parents and the details of child care and training from birth 
onward show marked differences as we move from one cultural level to 
another. Not only are diet, sleep, and medical care involved, but also 
matters such as methods of discipline, the prevention of fears, and the 
participation of both parents in the training of the child.—Joun E. 
ANDERSON, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 


&+6>>THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF PARENT EDUCATION. 
Parent education is a movement within such fields as home nursing, 
mental hygiene, social service, home economics, pediatrics, and medicine, 
rather than an independent movement. All of the above mentioned 
fields have the business of teaching as one of their purposes. 

The present generation of young parents is not satisfied to learn parent- 
hood by the apprenticeship method but is looking for leadership to the 
various sciences which have made contributions to parental training. 
Parents of today are universally hungry for knowledge which will help 
them in putting over the task of properly rearing their children. Parent 
education is a movement among the folk. 

What, then, is the aim of parent education? It is to guide parents in 
order that they may use the knowledge which they have rather than to 
pass on to parents what they should know. Parents should be guided 
so that they may live happily and effectively with their children. They 
should be able to understand the emotional life of their children. Parent 
education finds difficulty in discriminating between physical and mental 
therapy. The teaching of parents is more subtle than the teaching of 
college students. Adults will not follow unless their needs are met. 
The successful teacher of parents must be free from’ domineering tenden- 
cies, must possess emotional sensitiveness and emotional integrity, must 
also be able to maintain an objective point of view. 

What is the relation of parent education to clinical work? Parent 
education can be carried on in two ways: first, as a specialized subject of 
its own and second, as a related subject to foods, household management, 
household equipment, clothing, economics, psychology, play equipment, 
and other subjects. Subject matter teaching has its dangers. It is 
quite possible for a mother to fail if she has much information about 
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children rather than a deep interest in children. Such a mother becomes 
what I like to term a “child study mother.” She talks much about this 
or that complex or behavior problem, but has no deep sympathy with 
child life. 

The worker in parental education has as varied a task as the home- 
maker. Nothing precipitates more emotion than the handling of par- 
ental problems. Mothers in handling and discussing their problems are 
apt to be highly charged with emotion and to be illogical and irrational 
in regard to their children. The parent education worker must keep her 
own emotions out of the picture. She must keep her mind on two levels 
because of the needs which the parents feel and because of the needs 
which the parents have but do not feel. The good parent educator 
must be interested in children, not merely interested about children. 
She is always thinking of her relationship with the parent who is being 
taught. She must encourage the parent in self-confidence. The varied 
concepts of different leaders in the field of parent education is not a 
handicap, but a virtue. The field of parent education is not so much the 
teaching of new subject matter as a new way of teaching.—RAa tpn P. 
BripcMan, Columbia University. 


=36>>THE EXTENSION PROGRAM IN CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PARENT EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF MICHI- 
GAN. The program has been carried on through discussion groups un- 
der the leadership of the specialist, home demonstration agent, or local 
leader. The purpose has been to give parents a better understanding of 
their children and the elements that help or hinder normal development; 
also to help them develop a technic for handling successfully the every- 
day relationship difficulties of family life. 

Four definite projects have been developed and used during the past 
three years. The introductory project “Understanding Your Child” 
will in a revised plan be used as the second project. The subject matter 
given directly by the specialist in five meetings, to groups of thirty or 
more, concerns itself with an appreciation of heredity, environment, 
emotions and behavior, and discipline. The groups met for the after- 
noon and evening, the afternoon being devoted to problem studies and 
the evening to new material. The project following this, “Helping 
Your Child Be His Best,” has been placed partly on the local leader 
plan. The specialist meets first with all the groups in the district to 
define the purposes and aims of the study and to give an understanding 
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of the philosophy involved. The three discussions—‘Your Child’s 
Curiosity,” “Helping Your Child Be Self-reliant,” and “Your Child’s 
Play Life and His Place in Family Recreation’’—are given by local 
leaders who are trained by the specialist. 

The third project, “Keeping Your Child Happy in His Home,” was 
used for the first time this year and became a cooperative project. The 
subject matter dealt with the psychology of happiness and wholesome 
family relationships. The first and last lessons were given by the special- 
ist to all groups in a district meeting. The other four lessons—‘‘Your 
Child’s Nutrition,” “Your Child’s Clothing,” ‘Your Child’s Home,” 
and “Your Child’s Program and Yours’’—were prepared by the respec- 
tive subject matter specialists and given through local leaders, whom the 
home demonstration agent trained at one center. 

The newest project, “Meeting Your Child’s Problem,” will be used as 
an introductory project next year. It will be outlined to a large group 
in two evening and one afternoon meetings and is planned to give parents 
an insight into some common causative factors in behavior. Some usual 
problems are listed and the parents bring up others for discussion. 

In all projects membership is open to fathers and an effort is made to 
arrange the time of meeting so that they can attend. There is no limit 
placed upon group membership either in number or type. Grandparents 
are particularly encouraged to enroll, and many teachers, doctors, and 
nurses make valuable contributions. The specialist sets aside time at 
each center to talk over individual problems with parents. The purpose 
of these conferences is not to solve problems but to assist parents to find 
the right sources of help. The rapid increase in enrollments and the 
requests continually coming in show the satisfaction and interest in this 
type of program.—Lyp1A ANN LynpE, Michigan State College. 


&38>>+OPPORTUNITIES OF HOME ECONOMICS IN THE 
TRAINING OF COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR LIFE SECURITY. 
The basic urge of humanity is the aggrandizement of self. Pathologically 
this is manifested in delusions of grandeur, inordinate show, and unwhole- 
some domination of one’s fellows. Its wholesome manifestations are 
seen in an acceptance of self as self, calmly, objectively, and yet loyally. 
The self-centered young human tends to choose situations leading to a 
sense of mastery over the universe and to avoid those inimical to his 
sense of or desire for ascendency. This dominant urge is the one stable, 
unchangeable characteristic of humanity throughout the ages. 
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Social and economic structures are marked by their variability—a 
state of perpetual flux; yet within our social and economic structures 
there are basic residuals, the common and hence unnoticed character- 
istics of our existence. Like the air residual to the lungs, they insure 
against complete collapse in times of stress and transition. 

American education is a product of American life. It may be thought 
of as an outgrowth of social and economic forces very much outside of 
and beyond the control of the educational demagogues. And, like social 
and economic life, it is in a state of continual flux. 

Between social-economic and educational change there is a perpetual 
lag. Social structure, in this respect, evidences characteristics common 
to the entire world of dynamics. 

Where social structures change rapidly, as in America, the change is 
likely to be considered all important and the residual forgotten. The 
education of the future must provide for both properties. The home, in 
some form or other, is one of the residuals of our social existence. Man’s 
inherent urge to supremacy and security makes certain the perpetuation 
of home as a place of refuge, a place where daydreams may be indulged 
without fear of ridicule and where individuality may be expressed, to the 
mutual edification of those concerned. 

Home economics has its great opportunity in a frank and unbiased 
analysis of the constants and variables of home life and in shaping its 
educational procedures around both sets of factors. Home must be a 
haven of rest, relaxation, and self-expansion for all concerned if it is to 
counterbalance the deflations of a competitive existence. The home of 
the future will be a safe place in which to live—a safeguard of health, a 
thing of beauty, the flywheel of mental equilibrium, and the cornerstone 
of economic security. Its economic goal will be an understanding of 
what to produce and when.—MILtTon B. JENSEN, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


>+@>>THE PHILOSOPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS. Only six- 
teen replies have been received in response to the request sent to members 
of the department of colleges and universities. Their similarities in 
some cases are very interesting, as are their differences in others. Five 
of the definitions are in terms of living and the other eleven are from 
the point of view of department teaching. In form they vary from a 
definition of one paragraph to a creed of several paragraphs or a discus- 
sion of several pages. As might be expected, especially in these present 
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times, rapidly changing conditions are emphasized; yet it is interesting 
to find one mentioning as the first of a list of beliefs upon which home 
economics is based: “‘A belief in the permanency and importance of cer- 
tain values in home life both for children and for adults.” 

To fuse and weld the many excellent statements contained in the 
replies into a brief but comprehensive statement of the philosophy would 
be a lengthy and searching task and should be handled by a committee 
instead of one individual. The quotations which follow are in most 
cases brief extracts from much longer discussions; they seem, however, 
to contain the core of the matter. 


The philosophy of home economics education deals with the factors in the home en- 
vironment influencing human adjustment and development, the purpose of which 
shall be to develop the individual now as well as for future home life. 

Home economics education is the teaching of the fundamentals of right living 
through a knowledge of the arts and sciences using the home as a medium with the 
family unit a part of the larger social order. 

The experiences which home economics offers should be an integral part of the 
education of every boy and girl..... In the scheme of general education it can con- 
tribute toward the art of right living at every age..... It will mean less emphasis 
upon content and more upon experiencing; less upon technique and more upon rela- 
tionships within the home. 

Cooperation and coordination seem the primary requisites of the school of home 
economics. Of little less importance, however, are the secondary ones, that of imagi- 
nation and initiative. An ability to deal with the intangible, especially in the realms 
of emotion and human reaction, is becoming increasingly important as we leave the 
teaching of the underlying principles of science and arts to their own subject matter 
departments and endeavor to select and relate them in such a way as to provide the 
situations conducive to the development of the individual best fitted physically, men- 
tally, and morally to contribute his largest share to the well-being of his family and 
community. 


The last quotation which I shall make from those whose philosophy 
was applied definitely to home economics in school or college is one in 
table form as follows: 


PHILOSOPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS 


To train and encourage the student 

1. To recognize, use, and promote beauty 

2. To know and apply the rules of science to everyday living 

3. To use the best psychological principles and practices in the training of chil- 
dren 

4. To recognize and assume responsibility in family and community relation- 
ships 

5. To develop a wise understanding of the use of leisure time 
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6. To adopt a philosophy of life that will make for the best understanding of 
right living 
From among those who considered the subject in its more general re- 
lationships the following ideas seem especially pithy: 


The essential business of home economics is to bring about the highest possible 
standard of living with the time, energy, and money available for home needs. The 
term standard is used broadly to include health, comfort, happiness, and good citi- 
zenship. 

The philosophy of home economics deals with the establishment of homes as places 
where individuals may 
. Develop their personalities and personal interests 
. Develop correct ideals and attitudes 
. Develop toleration and unselfishness 
. Have inspirational environments 
Be trained in responsibilities to other members of the family and to the com- 

munity 

6. Be adequately nourished 
7. Be adequately and becomingly clothed 

Home economics, with its emphasis on the values inherent in family life, provides 
opportunity for education in and for living in a changing world. Knowledge of the 
fundamental sciences and of the arts contributes to the development of human re- 
sources and also to an intelligent use of material resources to serve human needs. 


Mrs. Richards’ classic definition of that for which home economics 
stands has been quoted in the discussion. With this “ideal home life 
of today”’ due to the use of “the best of the past combined with all that 
modern science can give us’ and this “freedom of life from the dominance 
of things’’ it will be hard for us twenty years later to state in a broader 
or more revealing way the philosophy and ideals of home economics.— 
MARGARET WHITTEMORE, Rhode Island State College. 


>+@>>DISCUSSION OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION IN 
THE LIGHT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGES. Dis- 
cussion was the method used at one session of the department of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and the following report is given, not to 
evaluate the results or merely to show the facts brought out but to indi- 
cate how the meeting was conducted, in the hope that the attempt may 
be an incentive to utilize this form of “group thinking” in future meetings. 

One hundred and twenty-two members of the department were present. 
Hazel P. Roach, supervisor of home economics of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, presided in the absence of Jessie Winchell; and May E. Peabody, 
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assistant in the division of child development and parental education of 
the University of the State of New York led the discussion. Dr. Paul 
H. Nystrom, Columbia University, Dr. Edgar H. Johnson, Emory 
University, Atlanta, and Dr. Witherspoon Dodge, Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Atlanta, were specialists who presented aspects of the 
topic “Home Economics Education in the Light of Economic and Social 
Changes.” 

At the beginning of the session the leader set forth the value of two 
types of discussion method that could be used in a meeting of this kind. 
The first is the true discussion method for which conditions in this group 
were ideal. There was a common background in the membership; viz., 
all were home economics teachers interested in the topic. They had 
been meeting for four days and were consequently fairly well integrated. 
The topic vitally concerned each one. All were eager for understanding 
and help in particular situations. Everyone could contribute from actual 
experience. Experts were present who could be used as resource special- 
ists for questions that might come up and whose solution depended on 
information which the group did not possess. The question that could 
be asked the group in this situation might be: What social and economic 
changes have you found in your own situations that vitally affect your 
teaching and how have you met these situations? From such a group 
experience would come the actual social and economic changes related 
to the experience of the members, their adequate or inadequate handling 
of these problems, and suggestions for more effective handling. 

A second possible type of discussion method, the leader went on to 
explain, was the panel system. For this, the experts or ‘‘panel” would 
informally discuss the subject before the whole group, after which the 
leader would guide the discussion among the group as a whole, basing it 
on points suggested by the panel discussion. Such a method might 
serve to put the group into a favorable attitude for general discussion 
and would doubtless more quickly plunge them into participation. It 
would also serve to get the contribution of the experts at once before the 
group instead of using it in the general discussion. 

Explanation was also made of the fact that the usual convention 
method, namely reading a paper and following it with questions, was un- 
desirable in some ways. For instance, in a previous session this method 
had been used where three papers had been read. There had been only 
a few questions asked. The group had been acquiescent, almost com- 
placent, had scribbled a few hastily written notes, and had been appar- 
ently satisfied to listen to the papers. In fact, the ones who got the 
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most out of the meeting were those who had read the papers; they had 
worked hard and had put a great deal into their preparation. 

During the meeting, none of the three methods was used exclusively 
or completely. An excellent paper was read which set forth the social, 
economic, and psychological changes that were taking place. One 
speaker gave the main changes that he saw. The few questions brought 
up and answered were concerned with the part that budgeting is begin- 
ning to play today, the teaching of thrift, the need for help from some 
source that people may know values in buying commodities and the 
effect of advertising. In the discussion, conditions in Sweden and the 
United States were compared. 

After these questions those present were asked if they had met with 
these changes in their own situations and if so to state specific instances. 
Several members of the group took the floor, and a very good discussion 
followed. The following points were emphasized by group members. 


Home economics teachers are attempting to combat the undesirable effects of 
cheap clothing at low prices by stressing quality, fit, and the creative aspect of cloth- 
ing work; by encouraging the maintenance of former standards of dress whenever 
women ask for help; by helping the many children who cannot buy material to get it 
through relief channels; and by emphasizing desirable values in clothing buying. 

Need is apparent for showing school administrators the value of home economics 
through such means as applying its principles to give practical help in today’s emer- 
gencies and by comparison of its educational and cultural value as with that of college 


entrance requirements. 
Home economics teachers are aware of the necessity of reevaluation of home eco- 


nomics objectives in light of present changes. The challenge is to all. 


Although the time left for discussion was all too brief this session 
clearly indicated what could be done in real discussion. Harrison Elliott 
says, ““Group thinking represents a method by which a group of persons 
facing a common situation or problem of concern may work cooperatively 
for a solution which meets the values that to them are worthwhile, and 
may in the process search for and discover higher standards and more 
worthwhile purposes.” May we have more of this creative activity in 
our conventions both state and national!—May E. Peasopy. Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, Albany. 


=@>>+HOW THE HOME CAN STRENGTHEN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS INSTRUCTION. We all know that the home is the founda- 
tion and basis of all civilization. No other institution has so much influ- 
ence upon boys and girls as individuals or upon society as a whole. 
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We are all familiar with the changing conditions of home life. We look 
into the past and recognize great change that modern invention has made 
in the home. We look into the future and what do we see? Are we to 
accept the prophecy that the home is a passing institution? 

The great challenge of the homemaker and home economists is to help 
the present generation salvage the finest in ideals from the past, adjust 
it to meet present demands, and build intelligently and permanently on 
it for the future. 

Two outstanding problems of the country today are depression and 
divorce. Much of both is due to ignorance of life values. It will take 
the combined effort of the home and every other educational institution 
to so train the present generation that it can build happy and harmonious 
homes. In looking to home economists as leaders in this undertaking we 
think of the subject as including budgeting, schedule of work, home rela- 
tionships or psychology, and child study, as well as theoretical and practi- 
cal problems in relation to food, clothing, and shelter. 

The homemaker may contribute to this training by creating and de- 
veloping in the child at home the right attitudes or sets of mind toward 
home life and home responsibilities. She can help materially by creating 
a happy and intelligent attitude toward the routine of running the home. 
It has been said that religion is caught not taught. The same thing 
may be said of homemaking. Children will imitate attitudes and 
methods. 

The colleges and universities use successfully the practice home, but 
the home in which the child lives is the practice home for the elementary 
and secondary school. Realizing this, the homemaker must keep 
abreast of the times in order that her practice house will be of the most 
possible help to her children, both boys and girls. 

Frequent conference with the teachers will materially aid. These 
conferences may be parent-teacher association meetings, study clubs, 
or private conferences. 

The homemaker can be of help to the home economist by becoming 
open minded. In the past many homemakers have been “sot” in their 
own method of theory and have been reluctant to receive newer and 
better ones through the children. 

The homemaker can strengthen home economics instruction by mak- 
ing it possible for the teacher to participate more freely in home and 
community life. Only through close relationship between home and 
school can classroom work be kept alive and worth while.—Mrs. BonNIE 
WELLs TURNER, Savannah, Georgia. 
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=3@>>-WOMAN’S PART IN AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
TO MEET AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS. Cooperation is the 
key which can unlock the door of opportunity for American agriculture. 
The present distressful condition of our farming is directly traceable to 
the deflation of agricultural prices resulting from the upheaval of eco- 
nomic conditions attending the World War and the lack of organization 
on the part of agriculture to develop a satisfactory program to meet the 
changed and changing conditions. 

Congress, by the passage of the Agricultural Marketing Act, has 
attempted to establish a national system of cooperative organization for 
the marketing of farm products. Thus cooperation becomes the national 
policy for the rejuvenation of agriculture in America. 

That cooperation is sound and practical is demonstrated by the record 
of cooperative associations in America for the last decade and especially 
during the past two years which have witnessed the collapse of private 
business on an unprecedented scale. Cooperation is essentially safe 
and sound. 

However, woman must take a more important part in the national 
cooperative organization program. She must drop the passive réle and 
recognize the social and economic significance of cooperation. In the 
past this has been viewed as a matter of cold business and left to men to 
manage. It is now recognized that there are spiritual and social values 
in this policy which can not only regenerate agriculture but can also 
pave the way for a rural life rich in every social value. Denmark’s 
agriculture was revolutionized through cooperation and the rural life of 
Denmark raised to the highest possible level through the spiritual stimu- 
lus engendered by cooperative effort. It can do as much for America, 
but the active support of women is necessary if the dream is ever to 
come true.—F. B. BomMBERGER, Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C. 


PURCHASING INFORMATION FOR THE HOMEMAKER. 
There has been definite progress in the last year in the development of 
scientific purchasing information for the homemaker. The dissemina- 
tion of purchasing information among rural homemakers has been more 
thorough and more systematic than among city homemakers. 

The progress which has been made is of great importance not only to 
the individual family but to society as a whole. It is generally agreed 
that one of the important causes of our recurring depressions is to be 
found in the absence of long-range planning of production. The sugges- 
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tions for long-range planning which have appeared in the last few months 
emphasize the importance of studying the needs of the consumer and of 
planning production in relation to those needs. One of the many diffi- 
culties involved in such programs is the inadequacy of present-day 
descriptions of consumer goods, even of the most staple consumer goods. 
Statistics of stocks on hand are compiled only in terms of kinds of com- 
modities. Information on the stocks of different grades of consumer 
goods are not available, because business men are just beginning to think 
of these goods in terms of standard specifications. Yet a production 
program must be planned in terms of definite grades. 

Merchants and manufacturers frequently discuss the whimsical 
character of women’s choices and the difficulties in the way of planning 
a production program for a well-made article which must sell in competi- 
tion with an attractively decorated but shoddy substitute. They do not 
clearly recognize that much of the apparent caprice of women’s buying 
results from the fact that they are unable to procure accurate descrip- 
tions of the construction and performance of the goods displayed for 
sale. Frequently they do not know exactly what they have purchased 
and thus cannot know what to duplicate or avoid as the case may be 
when they come to make new purchases.—FaitH M. Witrams, U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics. 


&>76>-A STUDY OF EXTENSION SERVICE METHODS USED 
IN TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS SUBJECT MATTER TO 
ADULTS. The purpose of this study was (a) to ascertain what methods 
are now being used by subject matter specialists, home demonstration 
agents, and project leaders in presenting home economics subject matter 
to adults; and (b) to make recommendations for more effective methods 
of presenting subject matter based on the findings of the study. 

With this in mind a questionnaire was prepared and sent to all subject 
matter specialists in the United States. Usable returns were received 
from 89 of these specialists representing 38 different states and included 
reports from home management and home furnishing, clothing, nutri- 
tion, and child development projects. The findings show: 


1. Training schools for project leaders are held in all but three states by specialists, 
home demonstration agents, and in some states by project leaders. 

2. Specialists and home agents meet with county and local project groups and give 
subject matter instruction directly to rural women, each home agent doing more 
intensive work with local groups than the specialist. 
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3. Project leaders attend training classes and meet with local project groups giving 
them subject matter in project phases in which they have been trained. 

4. Difficulties in obtaining project leaders to assume responsibility is lessening as 
is also the difficulty in getting project members to attend meetings when instruction 
is given by project leaders. 

5. The program of work is determined by the cooperation of the rural women, the 
home agent, and the subject matter specialist. 

6. Home visits are made by specialists, home agents, and project leaders to give 
personal assistance to the homemaker in specific problems. 

7. State subject matter leaflets and bulletins of the federal government are dis- 
tributed to project members to supplement and reénforce the instruction given at 


meetings. 
On the basis of the study the following recommendations are made: 


1. That a broader social and economic outlook be taken by the specialists and 
home agents, keeping in mind local, state, national, and international relationships. 

2. That more emphasis be placed on present economic situations and more help 
be given by the state extension office to the home agents, project leaders, and rural 
women in helping them to analyze and think through their problems. 

3. That the rural people themselves be stimulated to an analysis of their needs 
and problems. 

4. That subject matter which requires considerable background be given directly 
to project groups by the specialist or home agent. 

5. That smaller complete project phases or units, in series or sequences each com- 
plete in itself, be worked out so that each lesson will give a definite piece of information 
which may be applied. 

6. That greater effort be made to simplify subject matter and technic in all project 
phases. 

7. That project-leader training be continued and constant effort put forth to 
develop higher efficiency in this local and county leadership. 


—R. ELLEN AGREN, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


3@>>THE CONTRIBUTION OF HOME DEMONSTRATION 
WORK TO ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Home demonstration work conducted under the Smith-Lever Act deals 
with the individual at work or in the natural environment of his daily 
task. Essentially, the method and the organization, which are modeled 
on the work of the county agricultural agent, are designed to have the 
persons taught actually demonstrate the practices shown. The county 
home demonstration agent with the county as the unit of work, super- 
vised by district or state supervisors and assisted by trained specialists 
in each state, constitute the teaching organization. Programs of work 
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are organized through conferences and group discussions, in many states 
beginning with the community and organized by the county. A state 
program of work is a combination of county programs. The greatest 
fundamental objective is the enriching of rural life or the development 
of rural people. While it is vocational, practical, and direct, it has im- 
portant underlying social and humanistic purposes. Beginning with the 
farm demonstration work in 1904, the work of the county agricultural 
agent grew rapidly and spread over the South and into the Northern 
states. In 1906, the boys club work was organized as a part of the plan 
for reaching rural people. The completion of the plan for reaching the 
entire rural family necessitated the organization of an educational serv- 
ice for girls and women on the farm. Before his death in 1911, the 
author’s father, Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, with whom the idea originated, 
had started work with rural girls and laid the foundation for home 
demonstration work for adult women. Today this work is recognized in 
every state and many of the methods of approach, organization, and 
teaching have gone into foreign countries. From a small experiment in 
1910, made possible by a $5000 grant from the General Education Board, 
the work has expanded until today there are approximately 650,000 
farm women organized into home demonstration clubs, and 1,250 home 
demonstration agents assisted by 36 local assistants and more than 200 
specialists and supervisors. The total expenditure of local, county, 
state, and federal funds for this enterprise approximates four and a half 
millions of dollars. 

By taking one step at a time over a given period of years, the groups 
study such leading farm home activities as preparation and selection of 
food, home gardening, poultry, dairying, clothing for the farm family, 
home management, improving homes and surroundings, child care and 
training, home health and sanitation, organized marketing, home in- 
dustries, and organized recreation. To evaluate the accomplishments 
of this work or to give a true conception of its contribution to adult 
education is impossible. 

Today 75 or 80 per cent of all farms in the Southern states have home 
gardens. In hundreds of farm homes the most dependable income comes 
from poultry raising and dairying. Curb markets and other home in- 
dustries annually bring thousands of dollars to the farm home. Through 
organized effort and simple common-sense “learning by doing” in 
associated groups, many homes have been beautified and improved; 
homemade furniture and labor-saving devices have been installed; 
drudgery has been relieved; health, improved; and social ties, strength- 
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ened. At the same time, rural women have developed confidence in 
themselves, have reached out for the forgotten neighbor, have broken 
down prejudices, have shared the pleasures of their children, have 
established vacation periods for themselves, and have become actively 
interested in their schools, churches, and all community enterprises. No 
other single piece of adult education seems as effectively conducted or 
as universally successful in reaching its objective as home demonstration 
work.—BRADFORD Knapp, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


>A FORWARD LOOK FOR STUDENT CLUBS. Changing 
economic and social conditions make it difficult to determine exactly 
what the future holds for society and what contribution home economists 
will be able to make. However, it is certain that as the hours of employ- 
ment are reduced more leisure will be available for all. Education must 
be organized to provide outlets for energy through creative work, physi- 
cal recreation and civic, religious, and social services. Home economists 
will have an active part in promoting a more productive use of leisure. 

The home of the future will have a new appeal to women. Added 
leisure accompanied by greater economic stress will make of the home a 
more dynamic institution offering new opportunity for creative work 
with people and with things. However, successful family life will be 
possible only for men and women who accept their partnership with a 
will to find success. 

Trends in home economics education point to the development of well 
organized problem courses dealing with family life for both men and 
women. The home economist will be an active factor in adult and 
parental education and will be engaged in developing and serving bureaus 
of information dealing with problems of personnel adjustment, home 
management, mental and physical health, and economic consumption 
policies. 

Added need for the home economics specialist will be felt in the deter- 
mination of manufacturing policies, consumer educational programs, 
and merchandising methods. The nutrition expert will be an increas- 
ingly vital factor in hospitals, food production, and social agencies. 

Specialists will still have their place, but the time is ripe for the use of 
women with general home economics training who have the power to 
study the needs of families in general and to integrate throughout our 
educational program courses which will help young men and women to 
develop wholesome attitudes toward home life. This work will require 
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women whose personalities are well adjusted, who have physical health, 
power of self-esteem and self-criticism, a good philosophy of life, high 
ethical standards of living, great faith, and accurate vision. Such 
women will have power, stability, and understanding great enough to 
apply facts from the social and physical sciences to education in such a 
way as to bring about a finer plane of living for all persons.—GRACE 
GoprrEY, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


&78>>RADIO IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. Now that 
so many families are having to learn how to live on nothing a year, 
leadership in home economics is more important than ever. For the 
first time in a depression as severe as the present one it is possible for 
leaders in home economics to reach at least half the homes of the United 
States daily. 

Although our broadcasting system is based upon the sale of advertising 
and is, therefore, subject to certain limitations, we do have forty-five 
stations which are under the control of the officials of public education 
or Officials of privately supported colleges and universities through which 
freedom of speech is insured. Thirty of our educational stations are 
owned by states and operated by state colleges and universities. They 
can be used for the promotion of any legitimate interest of any group of 
citizens. Being supported by taxation, they are under obligation to 
serve everybody so far as they can with the facilities which the Federal 
Radio Commission permits them to use. 

America is the only country in the world which has so many broad- 
casting stations operated by educational institutions. It is also the 
only major country in the world in which the national broadcasting 
system is dominated by commercialism. 

The most remarkable refutation of the American argument that there 
can be no broadcasting without advertising is found in Holland. With 
no advertising and no tax on receivers, the broadcasting organizations, 
supported by voluntary contributions, have surpluses as high as half a 
million dollars. 

In most countries except the United States the listeners are asked at 
least once a year what they want, and the programs are built to conform 
with the desires of the listeners. If such a method were employed here, 
what proportion of the listeners would ask for advertising? 

Broadcasting has become a major force in the forming of public opinion. 
The educational broadcasting stations can be developed and used to 
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a far greater extent. Their integrity is unquestioned.—ARMSTRONG 
Perry, National Committee on Education by Radio, Washington, D. C. 


=>7@>>SOME ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCAST- 
ING. From a very humble beginning in 1920 popular broadcasting has 
grown until now over a billion people live within the regular reception 
areas of the world’s broadcasting stations. In this country alone 604 
broadcasting stations surcharge the air with their daily offerings. The 
phenomenal growth of the broadcasting movement has had few parallels 
in history. Within a dozen years radio has become an important social 
factor in nearly every country in the world. 

Notwithstanding its defects and limitations, this scientific marvel has 
many noteworthy achievements to its credit. It is breaking down the 
barriers of isolation and promoting international goodwill. It is extend- 
ing the horizons and enriching the lives of countless millions of people. 

From the very beginning of the broadcasting movement, forward- 
looking educators have pointed out that the radio might be used in many 
ways to advance the educational process. After several years of experi- 
mentation with education by radio during this period of phenomenal 
growth of the broadcasting movement, a few essentials of educational 
broadcasting are becoming rather generally accepted by those who are 
engaged in the movement. 

First, extensive publicity is essential to develop a listening audience. 
Second, the manner of presentation over the air should measure up to 
the best broadcasting practices. Third, various supplementary aids 
should be used along with the broadcast material to encourage and 
facilitate the listeners’ use of the broadcast material—C. M. Koon, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 


EDITORIAL 


&@>>-TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION: GENERAL FACTS 
AND FIGURES. Before the Association met in Atlanta June 20 to 
25, there was much speculating as to how attendance would be affected 
by the combination of hard times and a meeting place far from the center 
of home economics population. It was realized that last year’s record 
of 1,600 could not be reached, and some prophesied that the number 
would be considerably less than half that. The final figure, 914, seems 
an excellent showing for the time and place. It included five past presi- 
dents, 33 guests, most of them from organizations of kindred interests, 
and 162 students, among them about 125 delegates from student clubs. 
Forty-one of the 53 affiliated associations were represented. 

Count was kept of the persons present at the different sessions (not in- 
cluding the evening ones open to the public). Thus we know that about 
100 attended each of the two meetings of the council and over 300 the gen- 
eral business session of the Association. Of the special group meetings, 
the largest attendance, 273, was at the joint meeting of the divisions of 
family economics and food and nutrition and the department of social 
service; Miss Sweeny’s paper on page 880 was read there, and the others 
by Miss Guilford and Dr. Roberts will appear later. For single divi- 
sion or department meetings the textiles and clothing ran neck to neck 
with the food and nutrition, each averaging between 120 and 125. The 
department of elementary and secondary schools had about 120 persons at 
each session. At their request Dr. Wheeler’s paper was crowded into the 
September issue and Mrs. Cozart’s is to appear a little later. Another 
interesting feature of their meetings was a discussion by a modification 
of the “panel’”’ method, as described on page 898. 

Attendance averaged about 100 at the meetings of the departments of 
colleges and universities, extension service, and student clubs, while 
newer groups, such as those concerned with child development and par- 
ental education, family economics, the house, home economics in business, 
institutional administration, social service, and research, ran somewhat 
behind these figures. Most of the meetings were excellent, both as to 
main speakers and informal discussions. Research in particular seemed 
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to attract general interest, perhaps because by opening its preliminary 
dinner and group discussions on Monday evening to any who cared to 
come it got the inside track. Certainly none of the 99 persons present 
could fail to realize that live research is going on in practically all parts 
of the home economics field. The homemaking department followed its 
custom of not holding separate meetings except once at luncheon, when 
58 persons came together to discuss homemaking problems distinct from 
those of the other groups in the Association. The committee on stand- 
ardization of consumers’ goods also contented itself with a luncheon con- 
ference, which proved remarkably popular with an attendance of 96. 
It was an appropriate sequel to a discussion of ‘What Should Be Taught 
about Household Equipment” which the division of the house had ar- 
ranged, and at which representatives of commercial laboratories and 
physicists joined with home management specialists, to their mutual sat- 
isfaction. 

Also following the convenient if not too healthful custom of com- 
bining business with eating, several groups concerned with keeping the 
Association machinery running saved time by meeting at meal hours. 
The largest of these was that of student club advisers, of whom 56 were on 
hand for breakfast—and not a late one either! Others were the routine 
procedures committee, made up of the chairmen and others on whom falls 
the responsibility for the smooth, prompt conduct and reporting of meet- 
ings; the presidents of affiliated associations; the legislative chairmen of 
the latter; and the newsgatherers for the JouRNAL oF HomE Economics. 
Omicron Nu and Phi Upsilon Omicron both had breakfasts; seven Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller fellows foregathered for a sort of alumnz breakfast; 
and the graduates of seven different colleges had their special dinner 
gatherings. 


ANNUAL MEETING: PUBLIC SES- 
SIONS. The speeches at the two public evening meetings appear—in 
somewhat condensed form, to be sure—in the early pages of this issue. 

It was gratifying that officials of both the great national conferences 
called by President Hoover should have felt it worth while to report in 
person on the progress of their work and its relation to home economics. 
The Association has the honor of being the only one of those cooperating 
with the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership 
which the director, Dr. John M. Gries, has thus addressed. 

All who have worked on the White House Conference of Child Health 
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and Protection know how close Mrs. Inez Richardson, its administrative 
assistant, has been to its officers and their policies. It was particularly 
fitting that her talk (page 875) should follow directly on the reading of 
the resolution in memory of Miss Van Rensselaer, whose work as assist- 
ant director of the Conference was one of her last tasks. 


ANNUAL MEETING: STUDENT 
CLUBS. Experienced attendants at home economics meetings agree 
that the “peppiest”’ sessions are those of the departments of home eco- 
nomics in business and of student clubs, and that for genuine enthusiasm 
the latter take the lead. To see their lively interest in even the routine 
of business procedure, the idealism and courage with which they tackle 
a job, and the frank self-criticism which they give to their group is to 
make one sigh with Kipling, ““Why must we grow old and fat?” Their 
meetings at Atlanta were no exception to the rule. 

At the end of June the number of affiliated clubs stood at 1,057, and 
they were scattered through all the states, with four each in Puerto 
Rico and Canada. Twenty-one states were represented among the 
hundred and twenty-odd delegates sent to Atlanta, and except for some 
from Georgia and neighboring states, practically all had their expenses 
paid with money raised for the purpose by the clubs that sent them. 
They were having a fine time, but it was evident that they felt their re- 
sponsibility both to make a good showing for their friends at home and 
to carry back as much as possible of their impressions and privileges. We 
imagine, for example, that the clubs which could report having operated 
on a budget wil! get second-hand some of the elation of a virtuous minor- 
ity, and that some of the others may be more interested in adopting the 
sensible but tiresome practice when their representatives tell about the 
show of hands at Atlanta and the applause for those that went up. 

Of course the projects undertaken by the college clubs often made 
better telling than the high school ones, but all were more than creditable. 
The editor had the pleasure of taking one of the nationally-known speak- 
ers to see the exhibit of their projects in standardization of consumer 
goods, and will not soon forget his surprised pleasure as he gradually 
realized the careful planning, accurate records of weight and cost, pains- 
taking labelling, and ingenious presentation of information in the study 
made by high school students of face powders purchased by them or their 
schoolmates. Surely those girls will always know that there is a differ- 
ence between buying intelligently and just buying. Judging by what 
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one sees at annual meetings, the clubs are fulfilling their function of de- 
veloping sound home economics philosophy and professional spirit in 
their members. 


>3@>>TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING: SOUTHERN HOS- 
PITALITY AND ENTERTAINMENT. Comparisons between the 
pleasures of different meetings are hopeless. Each seems to have its 
special qualities which put it out of competition with the others. If one 
wished to define in a single word the quality of the hospitality offered 
at Atlanta, the word would be graciousness. From the welcoming ‘Are 
you coming to the home economics meeting?” as one stepped out of the 
hot train, to the last futile attempt to make a chairman accept a compli- 
ment for her efficiency and not insist that the credit belonged to the 
rest of the committee, we were surrounded by consideration for our 
comfort, convenience, entertainment, and personal predilections that 
went far beyond what is ordinarily thought of as hospitality—even South- 
ern hospitality. It was not only that the will to show friendliness and 
give pleasure was there, but that it was directed by intelligence that had 
thought things out months in advance and developed teamwork without 
a touch of perfunctoriness. For example, the 4-H Clubs of Fulton County 
had planted special garden beds so that they would have plenty of flowers 
for their visitors in June, and kept the rooms of all the officers and dis- 
tinguished guests supplied with fresh, charmingly arranged posies. Nor 
can one resist telling the experience of a New York visitor. He happened 
to be sitting in the hotel lobby where he could hear but not see or be seen 
by two women around a corner. One, with a Northern accent and a 
voice like a file, was laying down the law anent Southern speech, “We 
say you, and we say all, but we don’t say you-all when we mean just you.” 
Steps were heard approaching, and a soft, Southern drawl invited 
“‘Wouldn’t you-all like to do thus and so?” 

As for the diversions, they were all characteristic of the region, from 
the preliminary teas on Sunday and Monday afternoons to the cool, 
charming out-of-door banquet on the garden terrace of the Atlanta- 
Biltmore Friday night. When we took the afternoon and evening off on 
Wednesday, we motored about much of Atlanta and its environs, includ- 
ing the famous Stone Mountain; we had a delicious picnic supper on the 
lawn of the East Lake Country Club; and we ended up with an unfor- 
gettable performance of “Heaven Bound,” a sort of modern musical 
morality play composed and produced by negroes and rendered by the 
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choir of one of the large colored churches of Atlanta. As for the trips, 
long and short, the difficulty was choosing. Certainly our hostesses 
left no stone unturned to help us enjoy and profit by our stay in the 
South. 


>@>>TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING: RETRENCH- 
MENTS IN BUDGET AND JOURNAL. The least pleasant feature of 
the meeting was the attempt to make a greatly lessened income stretch 
to cover expanding or even recently expanded needs. Returns from 
membership dues for 1931-32 were almost up to those of the year before, 
and we trust will remain so for the coming year. But, as is the case with 
practically all such organizations and magazines, the Association finds its 
income from subscriptions, advertising, commercial exhibits, and regis- 
tration much lower than for some years past. So great is the difference 
and so slim seems the chance of improvement before next summer that 
the controller (or rather the acting controller, Miss Alice Haley, who has 
been substituting for Miss Donham during the latter’s absence in Europe) 
and the executive committee were obliged to make very serious retrench- 
ments in the plans for expenditures. As members know who have 
studied the budget adopted by the council in Atlanta and printed in the 
September Bulletin, reducing the pay roll by ten per cent and cutting all 
travel and office expenses to a minimum were only a beginning. It was 
only too apparent that to continue employing an assistant editor was out 
of the question, and with the greatest reluctance that item, the largest 
added in many years, was dropped despite the recognition of its value 
to the JouURNAL and to home economics in general, and with hearty appre- 
ciation of the service rendered by Miss Kumler during her year and a 
half of service. 

Serious as this loss is, every effort will be made not to let it handicap 
the kind or quality of the material in the JouRNAL. Fortunately, plans 
have already been outlined and papers assembled in advance, especially 
for home economics in the public schools, so that the transition will not 
be too sudden. Friends of the JourNAL have generously undertaken 
some of the assistant editor’s work for love of the cause. Thus, Dr. 
Esther McGinnis has consented to make regular abstracts from the per- 
iodical literature on the family and its relationships and Miss Beulah 
Coon those from homemaking education. The advisory editors and the 
special committee on the service of the JoURNAL to home economics in 
the public schools have also promised even more active help in assembling 
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material and in writing editorials within their special fields of interest. 
With this generous and competent assistance it is hoped that readers will 
not notice a great change in any part of the magazine. 

It should be added that many members of the Association, including 
the executive committee, expressed the conviction that these cuts in 
personnel and pay roll should be the first to be restored when income be- 
gins to return. 


>+>>-TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING: NEW OFFICERS. 
The five-line report of the meeting that was crowded in at the end of 
August editorials announced the election of the new president, Frances 
Zuill, head of the home economics department in the Liberal Arts College 
of the State University of Iowa. The choice met with heartiest approval. 
She was secretary of the Association from 1928 to 1931, so that it has had 
ample opportunity to prove her good judgment, reliability, and disin- 
terestedness, not to mention the ease of working with her. She, for 
her part, is exceptionally well informed regarding the organization, work, 
and workers of the Association and will need practically no breaking in 
for her new position. Her experience in home economics teaching is un- 
usually broad. It began with high schools in North Dakota and included 
Teachers College, Columbia University, before she became supervisor of 
home economics education in Baltimore. In her present position she 
meets not only the problems usual to home economics in a college and 
teacher-training institution, but the decidedly unusual ones of home eco- 
nomics in a college of liberal arts. Something of her home economics 
philosophy appears in the paper “Does Home Economics Function in 
the Modern Home?” which she contributed to the August JouRNAL. 

One of the three vice-presidents of the Association is customarily 
changed each year, and this year the choice fell on Miss Maude E. Wal- 
lace, home economics extension leader in Virginia, thus bringing an ex- 
tension worker to the list of officers. 

It is tacitly understood that president and secretary, though technically 
elected for one year only, shall be reelected for a second year and that 
both shall not be changed at the same time. The Association is fortu- 
nate that Dr. Marie Dye is willing to conform to this practice and to 
serve another year as secretary. 

So accepted is this policy of electing and reelecting that the question 
was raised at Atlanta whether it would not be wise to change the consti- 
tution to provide definitely for it. The matter was left to the considera- 
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tion of the executive committee. So, too, was the related question of 
electing the president a year before she takes office—a practice which 
several similar organizations find very satisfactory. 

The full list of the officers of the Association and its divisions and de- 
partments is given on page 939. 


>@>>TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING: RADIO. The first 
systematic attempt of the Association to consider the relation between 
home economics and radio was the conference called on June 20, the day 
before the opening of the annual meeting. If an attendance of well over 
a hundred at both the morning and afternoon sessions, meaty papers by 
competent speakers from the commercial and educational broadcasting 
worlds as well as from home economics, and good general discussions are 
any indication, the day was a success. It was particularly fortunate that 
persons officie!ly connected with so many different phases of radio pro- 
grams were present and willing to give informal exchange of experience. 
We hope the non-home-economics visitors went away with the idea that 
home economics can put more on the air than recipes, and we are sure 
that the home economists gained a clearer idea of the possibilities of this 
new tool of education, of the limitations to which one must submit in its 
use, of the need for studying how home economics can best be adapted to 
it, and of their responsibility, individually and collectively, to see that it is 
well used on the air. Abstracts of some of the talks are found on pages 
907 and 908 and the JouRNAL hopes to carry more about this important 
subject in coming issues. 

Local broadcasting stations were very generous in giving time to home 
economics speakers and topics during the week. Thanks to the courtesy 
of Mr. Jack Strapp, program director of station WGST of the Southern 
Broadcasting Stations, Inc., representatives of the Association went on 
the air four afternoons—Miss Beulah Coon of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education; Miss Mary Sweeny of the Merrill-Palmer School; 
Miss Mary Anderson, chief of the United States Women’s Bureau; 
and Dr. Hildegarde Kneeland of the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

We were also granted five noon periods over station WSB of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. This was through the cooperation of 
the director of radio programs at the State College of Agriculture, and 
also of the Atlanta council of the Parent-Teacher Association, which 
generously surrendered time for one or two talks. Speakers over this 
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station were Miss Frances Swain, president of the American Home 
Economics Association; Miss Lita Bane, associate editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Miss Porter, who spoke for student clubs; Dr. Esther 
McGinnis, the Association’s field worker in child development and paren- 
tal education; Dr. John M. Gries, director of the President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership; and Dr. John L. Elliott of 
Hudson Guild, New York City. 


+@>>-HOUSING CONFERENCE REPORTS AND HOME ECO- 
NOMICS. The active participation of home economists in nearly all 
the committees of the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership was clearly brought out by its director, Dr. Gries at 
Atlanta, who made it clear that they had been included for two reasons. 
On the one hand, it was hoped that their presence might inject the point 
of view of the homemaker and housekeeper into the committee discus- 
sions, for the enlightenment of the technical and business members; and 
on the other, it was recognized that the home economists would be an 
especially valuable group when it came to passing on and practically 
applying the findings of the Conference. Now that the final reports are 
appearing (three are noted on pages 932,933 and beyond), one realizes more 
clearly the advantages which home economics can gain from the policy of 
the Conference and also the responsibility which it places on the home 
economists to do their share in seeing that full use is made of the findings. 

The committee reports are of course not in shape for use as class text- 
books, though some material of interest in connection with home man- 
agement is found in almost all of them, even in those which at first glance 
might seem to concern only builders or financiers. The Conference had 
hoped to sort out such material and assemble it in more convenient form 
for the use of homemakers or home economics classes, but apparently no 
means for this will be available in the near future. 

Under the direction of Miss Effie Raitt, some of the home economics 
teachers in the state of Washington have tackled the job for themselves 
in a way that might prove feasible elsewhere. Different reports were 
assigned to carefully selected teachers, each of whom undertook to make 
excerpts of the sections or paragraphs of special value to home economics. 
These were mimeographed by the division of home economics of the 
State Department of Education in an edition large enough to supply the 
needs of the teachers in the state. With skillful use of side and center 
heads and other simple devices for ‘“‘making type talk,” the sheets carry 
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convenient reference material on subjects for which authoritative in- 
formation has been lacking or inaccessible at best. The plan seems worth 
copying elsewhere. 


OUTLINE IN STANDARDIZATION OF ARTI- 
CLES FOR HOME USE. Home economists interested in the movement 
to provide household purchasers with reliable information about the goods 
they buy will be delighted to hear that the national office of the American 
Association of University Women is including a study outline on this 
subject among those which it provides for the use of its branches. The 
outline was drawn up last spring by the American Home Economics 
Association’s committee on the standardization of consumers’ goods. 
It is issued as a mimeographed pamphlet of some 50 pages and may be 
purchased from the American Association of University Women, 1634 
Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for $1.25 a copy, including a col- 
lection of a dozen or so reference materials. In ordering, please ask for 
“Study Outline: Standardization of Articles for Home Use.” It was 
wrongly named “The Ultimate Consumer”’ in a notice sent out early in 
the summer. 

The American Association of University Women has also mimeo- 
graphed for sale at 50 cents a copy “Selection: An Analysis of Consumers’ 
Facilities for Judging Merchandise,” which includes 38 pages of excerpts 
from the report of the subcommittee on purchasing procedures of the 
committee on household management of the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership. This, by the way, is another 
excellent example of the method recommended in the preceding editorial 
for making special Conference findings more readily available to those 
who can use them. 


>+@>>RED CROSS NUTRITION CONSULTANT. When the dis- 
continuance of the nutrition service of the American Red Cross was re- 
ported in a May editorial, the hope was expressed that, despite the need 
of economy, some way would be found to save at least part of the organi- 
zation and service developed since the War in this part of our great semi- 
official welfare organization. This is apparently to be accomplished in 
two ways. Quite apart from the Red Cross, some of the friends of the 
work have established a national nutrition council which is attempting 
to find means for continuing this type of service. The American Red 
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Cross also is arranging to continue a lessened service by retaining on its 
Washington staff Miss Melva B. Bakkie, who was assistant to the direc- 
tor of the nutrition service when the latter was discontinued and who had 
previously had field experience in the service. Her title is nutrition 
consultant, and her services are now available on all national, branch, 
and chapter matters pertaining to nutrition. Other phases of her work 
are thus described: 


The food and nutrition classes conducted by authorized volunteer instructors are 
to be continued and promoted with supervision, guidance and authorization to be 
given by the nutrition consultant. 

The enrollment of dietitians will be continued that this group may serve as a re- 
serve corps for the army and navy in time of war or disaster, and to serve as volunteer 
food and nutrition instructors in chapters in time of peace. 

Where nutrition personnel is employed by chapters or jointly with other local or- 
ganizations, chapters may refer their nutrition problems to the nutrition consultant 
for advice and secure such nutrition material as is available for distribution. Chap- 
ters interested in adding a nutritionist to their staff where a real need for such exists 
and where the necessary budget can be assured, will be advised and assisted by the 
nutrition consultant in securing a well-qualified worker. 

Chapters engaged in emergency food relief measures, school lunch activities, con- 
ducting camps, institutes, etc., and having nutrition problems growing out of the 
local community work of their public health nurse, may refer nutrition problems in- 
volved in these activities to the consultant for help and suggestions. 

Other phases of the work of the nutrition consultant will be developed in accord 
ance with the demand and need for such services. 


?@>>-ENGLISH MEETINGS: THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. Two English organizations whose 
aims and interests are closely allied to those of home economists in the 
United States are the Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects and 
the National Federation of Women’s Institutes. The first is the profes- 
sional organization of teachers of subjects corresponding to our home 
economics; the second brings together the countrywomen in the smaller 
villages of England and Wales for somewhat the same purposes as those 
that bring our rural women together in the extension service of home eco- 
nomics. Both these groups of English colleagues hold their annual 
meetings in May, and it seems appropriate to include a few words about 
them in the same issue with the reports from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

The annual conference of the Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects, as it is usually referred to, was held in London, May 27 and 238. 
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and began with an evening conversazione in the beautiful reception rooms 
of Fishmonger’s Hall, London Bridge, kindly lent for the occasion by the 
Fishmongers’ Company. The conference proper opened the next day 
at University College. The introductory paragraphs of the address of 
the president, Mrs. Wintringham, strike a familiar note even as they 


give interesting history. 


These are days of change and progress, and I am greatly struck with the modern 
advances made in the teaching of Domestic Subjects since those far off days when 
Mme. de Maintenon (before the French Revolution) was the first person to introduce 
the teaching of household duties as a school subject, and even the great Napoleon 
did not disdain, in the intervals of warfare, to write out on a drumhead a treatise on 
girls’ education, in which he discussed the desirability of their instruction in practical 
housecraft. It is interesting to note that at a later date he introduced Domestic 
Subjects into the curriculum of the schools he founded for the daughters of his officers. 

In England, a steady determination to introduce Domestic Subjects into our edu- 
cational system prevailed from the earliest dawn of women’s Higher Education, and 
one by one important Training Colleges of Domestic Subjects became founded, such 
as the National Training School of Cookery in the Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
the Liverpool Training College, and others at Leeds, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 

In 1877, Sir Thomas Acland pleaded for the extension of this teaching in rural 
districts, whilst the last thirty years of the 19th Century saw important inaugurations 
of work, not only in Great Britain, but in other countries Overseas. The aim of the 
pioneers throughout has not been merely to provide instruction for Domestic Service, 
but to fit girls and women of all classes to become good home-makers. 


Furthermore, her closing remarks bring a practical message to all who 
are actively interested in homemaking education. 


In your hands, as Teachers of Domestic Subjects, lies the responsibility for giving 
the term Home a really wide significance, and showing that it carries with it the gen- 
eral well-being and happiness of the Home, and that, I believe, is the greatest con- 
tribution one can make towards the well-being and happiness of the whole country. 


Pertinent subject matter was emphasized by lectures on “The Place 
of Colour and Design in Modern Housecraft”’ and “Good Posture.” 
Group discussion concentrated upon such questions of technic as methods 
of teaching cookery to pupils in senior schools, the place of the house- 
wifery center in training of elementary school children, the suitability of 
the examination for the first school certificate, the best methods of teach- 
ing infant care in the elementary school, ways in which the domestic 
subjects college training could be of greater assistance to the teacher in 
the schools, and steps which could be taken to improve the general stand- 
ard of needlework in central and secondary schools. 

The report of this meeting which appears in the June issue of House- 
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craft is supplemented by a paragraph indicating the unusual privileges and 
advantages which membership in the Association carries. Through the 
society’s insurance scheme various classes of insurance are made avail- 
able at exceptionally favorable terms. Through the society’s trading 
scheme, practically all classes of goods, including books and newspapers, 
can be purchased at reduced prices. Members also can secure free legal 
advice and under certain conditions their banking accounts are kept free 
of charge. Since human nature is as it is, such concrete advantages may 
possibly be “vitamins” essential for maximum growth of the profes- 
sional spirit. 


>+@>>ENGLISH MEETINGS: THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. This organization, now in its seven- 
teenth year, boasts 4,890 institutes and nearly 300,000 members, and 
their main purpose is officially defined as “to improve and develop con- 
ditions of rural life by providing centres for educational activities and 
social intercourse.”’ Their annual meeting on May 10, 1932, brought so 
many of them to London that the huge Royal Albert Hall was needed 
for the assembly. In the enforced absence of the chairman, Lady Den- 
man, the meeting was called to order by another prominent figure in 
the Institute’s world, Miss Grace Hadow, who described this “Women’s 
Movement in Rural England” in the Journat for May, 1926. The 
keynote for the speeches and discussions was “Economy in Home Life 
and Industry,” and they included such topics as the promotion of Brit- 
ish industries, increased food production, the prevention of waste, and 
especially the movement for cooperative marketing which the Institutes 
have for some years been actively promoting. 

The address by Professor Gilbert Murray brought out the fundamental 
social values of such an organization so delightfully that we cannot resist 
quoting from it as it appeared in the June number of Home and Country: 


We are said to be living in revolutionary times, but I do not know that I have even 
seen a sign of our social revolution so striking as this vast Albert Hall crowded with 
some eight thousand or more representatives of Women’s Institutes. 

There were public meetings of women, of course, in the time of our grandfathers or 
let us say, of your grandfather and my father. But they were small, timid, excep- 
tional things. The women who composed them were strong minded and eccentric 
and to be numbered by dozens. Those here today are to be numbered by thousands; 
they may be, I hope they are, moderately strong minded, but they are not in the 
least eccentric. They are representative women from thousands of villages from end 
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to end of the country and their presence here shows the extraordinary widening and 
strengthening that has taken place in women’s interests and in women’s powers. 

Anthropologists, the scientific people who make a study of primitive man and his 
habits, tell us that originally Man was the hunter, the fighter, and the tool maker, 
while Woman kept the house, saw to the food, cared for the children, and nursed the 
sick. If that is so and if that original state of things has left any permanent mark on 
men and women as they now are, I think the world as a whole is rather in need of wom- 
en’s attention. It has had quite enough, for the present, of hunting and fighting. 
As for tool making, it has done wonders in the making of tools and machines and may 
well take a rest. But its housekeeping has been—and is—simply shocking. Its 
management of food is a perfect disgrace. It is rather seriously sick and needs nurs- 
ing. A great part of it is extremely childish and needs the attention of a rather severe 
mother. 

In every country of the civilized world there are movements going on more or less 
like this movement of the Women’s Institutes. Women in villages, just like you, 
with the same interests, the same troubles, the same anxieties, are beginning to look 
around and interest themselves in a wider life. I cannot help wondering whether 
this movement will have some effect on the general management of world affairs, 
making classes and nations rather more ready to help, to cooperate, to contrive and 
less inclined to solve every difficulty by quarrelling. After all, women are essentially 
concerned with the family, the oldest and most fundamental institution in society. 
It is in the family that human beings learn the idea of duty and the necessity of re- 
gard for others. .... 

The thing that unites people is a common interest. It unites persons, it unites 
classes, and it unites nations. And it seems to me that, throughout all the strain of 
our present troubles and the other strains that may come in the future, the women in 
the villages throughout all countries of Europe have and will always have one deep 
common interest which binds them together, the interest of caring for their children 
and seeing them clothed and fed. You cannot achieve that except through peace, 
safe and secured peace. And peace will not come of itself. You cannot get peace 
without patience and commonsense and a willingness sometimes to make some sac- 
rifice for others. 

If the women from the villages can bring more of that spirit into the conduct of 
national affairs, the economists tell us that our present hard times have nothing in 
them that need be permanent. It is mostly through national selfishness and un- 
reasonableness that multitudes are now starving in the midst of plenty. If we can 
change that spirit and learn to cooperate, the economists tell us . . . . there is waiting 
for the world a period of greater and more widespread prosperity than it has ever 
known in the past. Can the Women’s Institutes help towards that? 


Although it has nothing to do with the London meeting, the story of 
how the Prince of Wales visited ‘a typical Women’s Institute hut with 
members engaged in their usual work,” reported in Home and Country 
for July, is included here for the picture it gives of what the Institutes do. 

The visit was paid to a Derbyshire institute, which includes members 
from Turnditch, Windley, and several neighboring villages. 
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The hut, built entirely by the efforts of the members, is delightfully placed above 
a “truly rural” village. A proportion of members had been invited from each Insti- 
tute in the Ecclesbourne Group, it was impossible to accommodate every member. 
Rugs were hung round the walls and each Institute sent work or produce. Six 
demonstrators were showing each a different craft and many members were busy at 
work, those from Turnditch making rugs, those from Bole Hill employed in tinkering, 
those from Shottle in cane seating, while members from Duffield and Hazelwood made 
gloves and slippers. The Duffield Book of History, a lovely record with etchings 
and illuminations, was there. Our County Treasurer bravely demonstrated fruit 
bottling in spite of the growing excitement of her audience! 

A Scouts’ Guard of Honour lined the approach, where the Prince was met by Lady 
Inglefield, President of Turnditch and Windley and Chairman of the County Federa- 
tion. The Prince showed keen interest in all the doings. He spoke to each demon- 
strator and asked her questions. He was especially interested in the thrift rugs from 
old stockings, in the Book of History which he signed, and in the Produce Stall, where 
he noticed that our “energetic hens’’ had laid very large eggs. His Royal Highness 
accepted a gift, a pair of hog-skin gloves made by Miss Hough of Duffield, he put 
them on at once and, dare I say, rumour has it that the royal comment was “ripping!” 
We hope the adjective will not be descriptive of the wear! 


>>WHAT THE WORLD NEEDS. In connection with the formal 
opening of the new United States Patent Office in Washington last spring, 
Science Service invited eminent American inventors to express an opinion 
on: “The Next Great Invention: What Does the World Need Most?” 
Twelve replies are given in Science News Letter for April 16, and a study of 
them is not without interest to home economists. 

For the most part, the gentlemen were wary about predicting the exact 
nature of the “next great invention,” though Orville Wright, Elihu Thom- 
son, and Lee de Forest connected it with the economical utilization by 
man of sources of energy now latent. Three of those quoted felt that 
what the world needs most lies within what we might call biological prog- 
ress, Dr. Northrup, Dr. Ambrose Swasey, and S. M. Kintner all looking 
forward to discoveries in the field of medical science and public health, or 
to the conquest of disease and insect pests by as yet unknown methods 
of control. 

Curiously enough, three men distinguished for contributions in the field 
of physical science state unhesitatingly that what the world most needs is 
better government. Dr. Leo Baekeland, the inventor and godfather of 
Bakelite, says, “A most needed invention is a system of government 
which does not develop into paradoxical exaggerations which defeat its 
best purposes.” President Frank B. Jewett of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories believes that the world needs not so much new inventions 
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as “a good deal more sanity, intelligence and restraint in the handling of 
its human and economic relations.” Dr. Michael I. Pupin’s statement is 
the shortest of all: 


The next great invention will be a democracy in which the professional politician of 
today will find no place. This is what the world needs most. 


Perhaps the most concrete suggestions are the two which concern home 
economics most directly. Says Arthur D. Little, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of American chemical engineers: 


What the world needs most in its present crisis are things of the spirit and changes 
of heart which, unfortunately, no inventor can supply. There is, however, one funda- 
mental, material need in our own country which stands as a challenge to the inventor 
and which, in my opinion, affords his greatest present opportunity. It is the pro- 
vision of decent homes for those families of small means which make up the great 
majority of our population. 

The building trades have not tapped ten per cent of their potential market. They 
are where Ford would be if he had limited his output to Lincoln cars. The situation 
calls for the invention of new types of structural units permitting mass production, 
ready assembly on the site, and the widest possible adaptation to a variety of plans 
for attractive, durable, and healthful dwellings at a cost within the reach of the aver- 
age family head. 


Strikingly similar is the opinion of L. W. Wallace, the executive secre- 
tary of the American Engineering Council: 


What does the world need most? In my judgment: Homes—with five acres of 
ground; Homes—to serve as a place of refuge in old age and during business depres- 
sions; Homes—fully equipped with modern appliances and conveniences, costing 
less than 20 cents per cubic foot; Homes designed to afford a variety of convenient 
layouts, sizes and appearances, which may be produced by mass production methods 
and be inexpensive to erect and maintain. 

The inventive skill of the nation should be applied to developing designs, including 
methods of merchandising and financing. The reward is an ever-increasing and rising 
economic and social life. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 
Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division, June 24, 1932 


Nitrogen metabolism of women during 
the reproductive cycle. HELEN A. 
Hunscuer, I. G. Macy, B. Nims, E. 
Donetson, M. Brown, and F. KEen- 
yon, Research Laboratory of the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit. 
That the reproductive cycle is a period 

of nitrogen gain for the human mother 

has been demonstrated by observations 
on 3 women, extending over a period of 

4 years and including for each woman 

pregnancy, lactation, and post-lactation. 

From 14 to 28 grams of dietary nitrogen 

were voluntarily chosen daily during the 

35 metabolic balance periods. In preg- 

nancy, 11 out of the 12 metabolic bal- 

ances showed the mothers to be storing 
from 0.66 to 6.25 gm. of nitrogen daily 
in their bodies; in lactation, 11 metabolic 
balances made at intervals from the 
sixth week to the fourteenth month 
showed retentions varying from 0.4 to 
5.9 gm. of nitrogen daily, whereas in 
the other 4 periods from 0.4 to 2.3 gm. 
of nitrogen daily were actually lost; in 
post-lactation, the 8 metabolic balances 
demonstrate that the maternal organism 
was gaining nitrogen in each case. 
Although the greatest nitrogen storage 
occurred with the highest nitrogen in- 
takes, this was not always the rule, and 
in some cases the lowest retentions were 
experienced with the greatest nitrogen 
consumptions. In the observations re- 
ported here there seems to be no con- 
sistent relationship between the level of 
nitrogen intake and nitrogen retained in 


the body. Other factors, such as the 
dietary nitrogen level preceding the 
study and the physiological state of the 
woman, must be taken into consideration. 


Human energy cost of various household 
tasks. I. Peeling potatoes. VE 
Nona W. Swartz, State College of 
Washington. 

Certain household methods and de- 
vices are being objectively judged at the 
State College of Washington as to their 
labor-saving qualities by indirect cal- 
orimetry with a Benedict knapsack 
apparatus. The caloric expenditure is 
computed from the oxygen consumption 
per minute while the subject is perform- 
ing the tasks. 

In the first study, that on peeling 
potatoes, the subjects were 7 home- 
makers, college students, and members 
of the faculty. The experiments were 
planned to show the effect on the energy 
requirement of standing, sitting com- 
fortably, and sitting uncomfortably. 
The 175 tests led to the following results: 
In general, peeling potatoes should be 
classed as a light task, for it requires an 
increase in energy expenditure over 
resting metabolism of approximately 50 
per cent, with 25 and 89 per cent as 
extremes. 

The results on 4 of the subjects pointed 
to a rather small but definite saving in 
energy caused by sitting comfortably on 
a kitchen chair while peeling, as com- 
pared with standing while peeling. 
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Results with the others showed no ad- 
vantage in sitting. Sitting uncomfort- 
ably on a high stool failed to save energy 
for any of the subjects, as compared with 
either standing or sitting on a chair. In 
fact, in the case of two subjects, standing 
actually required less energy than sitting 
uncomfortably on a stool. 

The conclusion from this study is that 
a comfortable posture is the most eco- 
nomical one, and that there is no justi- 
fication, from the standpoint of energy 
expenditure, for sitting uncomfortably 
on a high stool. Instead, sitting com- 
fortably on an ordinary kitchen chair is 
to be recommended. 

Studies on laundry processes are now 
in progress. 


Food used by preschool children during 
winter and spring. Hucaina McKay 
and Mary Brown Patron, Ohio 
State University. 

A group of eight children, four of 
whom were from the pre-nursery-school 
group and four from the nursery-school 
group of the School of Home Economics 
of the Ohio State University, were 
selected for this study, which forms part 
of a long-time investigation of food con- 
sumption and physical development of 
preschool children. The younger chil- 
dren ranged in age from 19 to 24 months 
and the older children were from 26 to 
40 months of age. The children all came 
from homes which might be considered 
superior in that the parents were fi- 
nancially able to provide necessary food 
and were intelligent concerning the needs 
of children. Physical examination by a 
pediatrician showed that all the children 
of the group were in good physical condi- 
tion and well within the normal range of 
weight for height and age. 

A weighed dietary study was made by 
the individual method with the eight 
children for seven consecutive days 
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during January and for seven of the 
children for a similar period in March. 

During the week in January the daily 
average calorie intake for the entire 
group was 1,204 total calories, 86 calories 
per kilogram and 34 calories per inch 
in height, as compared to 1,227 total 
calories, 85 calories per kilogram and 34 
calories per inch in March. 

The calorie intake of the younger, 
pre-nursery group was less on the basis 
of total calories during each of the two 
seasons, but was approximately that of 
the older, nursery children on the basis 
of kilogram and inch. These limited 
data seem to bear out the suggestion of 
Roberts and Waite that prediction of 
calorie requirement might well be made 
on the basis of height per inch. 

The protein intake for both groups 
averaged 39 total gm. or 2.75 gm. of 
protein per kilogram daily during Janu- 
ary, as compared with 41 gm. and 2.84 
gm. during March. The difference in 
protein per kilogram of body weight 
differed little between the two groups. 

The calcium intake for both groups 
averaged 0.83075 gm. of calcium, or 59 
mg. per kilogram body weight and 69 
mg. per 100 calories daily during January; 
corresponding figures for March were a 
total of 0.93461 gm., 64 mg. per kilo- 
gram, and 76 mg. per 100 calories. The 
increased calcium intake was brought 
about by an increased use of milk by 
each child. Each of the two groups 
received approximately the same amount 
of calcium per kilogram. 

The total average daily phosphorus 
intake was 0.87838 gm., 62.57 mg. per 
kilogram, and 72.9 mg. per 100 calories 
daily during January, as compared with 
0.97567 gm., 67 mg. per kilogram, and 
79 mg. per 100 calories during March. 
As with calcium, the two groups were 
receiving approximately the same 
amounts of phosphorus per kilogram. 
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The total daily iron intake for the 
entire group averaged 7.15 mg., 50 mg. 
per kilogram and 0.59 mg. per 100 
calories during January, as compared 
with a total of 7.48 mg., 0.52 mg. per 
kilogram, and 0.61 mg. per 100 calories in 
March. The differences in iron intake 
between the younger and older groups 
were marked during January, but the 
amounts used per 100 calories by the 
two groups during March were 
practically the same. 

The provision for vitamins in the 
diets could be estimated only. From 
the amounts of milk, butter, eggs, and 
leafy vegetables used, it would seem that 
vitamin A was adequately provided 
during both seasons. The provisions 
for vitamin G would also seem adequate. 
All children received enough tomato juice 
and citrus fruits to suggest an adequate 
provision of vitamin C. Since cod-liver 
oil was used by all members of the group, 
the vitamin D provision seems adequate. 
In view of the work reported by Plimmer, 
et al., there may be a question as to the 
adequacy of the provision of vitamin B. 

The distribution of the calories among 
protein, fat, and carbohydrate was 
approximately the same during the two 
periods, namely 13 per cent from protein, 
37 per cent from fat, and 50 per cent 
from carbohydrate. The protein was, 
therefore, a little below and the fat a 
little above the usually accepted distri- 
bution of 15, 35, 50. 

The distribution of calories among the 
food groups showed that for winter 32 
per cent of the calories were derived 
from milk, as compared with 37 per cent 
during March. The percentage of cal- 
ories derived from cereal products 
dropped from 20 per cent in January to 
17 per cent in March. The percentage 
of calories derived from vegetables was 
the same during the two seasons. The 
percentage of calories derived from fruit 


increased in March, while the percent- 
age of calories derived from meat, sugar, 
and fat decreased slightly at that season. 
The distribution of calories among the 
food groups differs materially from the 
suggestions made by Mrs. Rose for 
preschool children in that the percentage 
of calories derived from fat, from sugar, 
and from eggs and meat was decidedly 
above and of calories from milk some- 
what below the standard she suggests. 


The pectic constituents of some citrus 
fruits. L. W. Gappum, University 
of Florida. 

The relations of pectic acid content, 
methoxy] content and pH to the jellying 
power and viscosity of pectins from 
various citrus fruits, especially oranges, 
grapefruit, lemons, and kumquats, have 
been studied, as well as the influence of 
fruit maturity and extraction technic on 
these relations. Each type of citrus 
fruit yields a pectin with a characteristic 
optimum pH for jellying purposes, pro- 
vided the extraction technic is held 
constant throughout. 


The effect of solutes upon the expansion 
of starch granules. AGNes Fay Mor- 
GAN and Gtapys M. NEVENZEL, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
A decrease in volume and stiffness of 

cornstarch gels when sucrose is present 

in large amounts has been observed 
frequently. In this study an effort was 
made to discover the limits and the cause 
of the decrease. The chief mode of 
attack was by means of photomicro- 
graphs of films of starch sols containing 
varying amounts of sucrose and of 
sodium chloride. In addition the vis- 
cosity of these sols and of others contain- 
ing equivalent amounts of glucose or 
urea was measured in the Stormer vis- 
cometer and by flow-rate from a buret 
consistometer. The shape of the gels 
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produced on cooling in uniform con- 
tainers was observed and photographs 
made and the volume of the separated 
swollen starch granules measured. 

The results indicate a definite relation 
between the osmotic pressure of the 
solutions used and the swelling of the 
starch granules. In dilute solutions the 
granules swell much as in pure water, 
but with increasing concentration a 
smaller number of the granules are 
swollen and to a less extent. There is, 
however, a difference in the effectiveness 
of the various solutes which cannot be 
explained by differences in osmotic 
pressure alone. In the case of sucrose 
and salt the depressing effect reaches a 
maximum at a given concentration, 
after which a sharp and astonishingly 
large increase occurs in the volume of 
the granules. There is a possible sig- 
nificance of these findings. in the use of 
starch for sizing as well as in food prep- 
aration. 


Factors controlling internal tempera- 
tures of butter cakes during baking. 
Minna C. Denton and LILLIAN 
Jounson, University of Nebraska. 

H. Hall and also Sybil Woodruff 
report temperatures of 100°C. in butter 
cakes at close of baking; Isabel Noble 
reports 102° to 104°C., sponge cakes 
showing 6° or 7° lower. 

In the tests here reported two meth- 
ods were used for protection of thermo- 
couple wires from oven heat; (1) 
enclosure in glass tube wrapped in one- 
half inch thickness of dough blanket, 
(2) coiling of lower ends of wires, for a 
distance of 6 to 8 inches from junction, 
inside cake batter. The second method 
is not efficient unless the cake is so large 
that all parts of the submerged wires are 
at least one-half inch from any surface 
of the cake. When feasible, a combina- 
tion of both methods is recommended. 
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Two formule were used, the Halli- 
day-Noble Plain Cake No. 1 and another 
common formula somewhat richer in fat 
but lower in liquid, sugar, and baking 
powder. This difference in formula and 
product had little or no influence upon 
cake temperatures. Differences of 9°C. 
in oven temperature produced differences 
of about 2.3°C. in cake temperature. 
Maximum cake temperatures varied 
inversely with size, smaller cakes showing 
somewhat higher temperatures. Pro- 
longing the baking period to 50 per cent 
more than the usual time did not in- 
crease the maximum temperature pro- 
portionately; a temporary equilibrium 
between oven temperature and rate of 
evaporation appeared to be reached at a 
certain point. The interior of the cake 
is hottest at lower and coolest at higher 
horizontal levels, the difference being 
about 4°C. in a cake 2 inches thick when 
baked. The study suggests that meth- 
ods of taking oven temperature should 
be standardized, if results from different 
laboratories are to be compared. 


An instrument and a method for measur- 
ing the shortening action of fat. 
Sypit Wooprurr, University of IIli- 
nois. 

A shortometer, built according to a 
design by C. H. Bailey, has been used for 
the purpose of determining whether there 
is a correlation between the chemical 
composition and physical properties of a 
flour and the shortness of a dough made 
from it and containing fat. A very 
much modified pastry has served as the 
vehicle for such measurements, and a 
technic has been developed in which the 
variable factors that exist in a product 
mixed and rolled by hand are eliminated 
or at least reduced. The results are 
already fairly complete, but have not 
been assembled and interpreted suffi- 
ciently for statement here. 
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The effect of feeding green leafy vege- 
tables and cow peas in nutritional 
anemia. OLIVE SHEETS, Mississippi 
State College. 

Dietary studies made in Mississippi 
and Georgia have indicated that lack 
of iron is a serious dietary deficiency in 
sections of the rural South where the 
diets observed are typical, and suggest 
the probable prevalence of nutritional 
anemia. Since climatic conditions in 
the Southern states east of Oklahoma 
and Texas make it practicable to have 
gardens for 9 or 10 months of the year 
and many fresh vegetables commonly 
grown in the South are good sources of 
iron, a study was undertaken to deter- 
mine the value of such vegetables in 
nutritional anemia. The vegetables 
studied thus far are: mustard, turnip 
tops, collards, green cow peas, spinach, 
and two varieties of lettuce. Spinach, 
though seldom eaten by Southern rural 
people, was included because it has 
always been regarded as one of the best 
iron foods. 

Curative experiments are being con- 
ducted on groups of young rats rendered 
anemic by being placed on a milk diet 
at 4 weeks of age and kept on it for 4 or 
5 weeks. Both the dried ground vege- 
tables and the ash (in HCl solution) of 
each vegetable are being fed at a level 
to furnish 0.25 mg. of iron per rat per 
day for six days a week. Seven to ten 
rats have been used in each group. The 
duration of the experiments is 16 weeks 
from the time the curative substance is 
introduced into the diet. The feeding 
experiments on the dried ground vege- 
tables, with the exception of collards, 
have been completed. 

The average initial hemoglobin for 
the first series of experiments, which 
included mustard, turnip tops, and cow 
peas, was 4 to 4.7 gm. per 100 cc. of 
blood. In the later experiments the 


average initial hemoglobin varied be- 
tween 3.2 and 3.8 gm. The normal 
hemoglobin for the stock rats nine weeks 
of age or older was found to be 13 to 14 
gm. per 100 cc. of blood. 

At the end of eight weeks the average 
hemoglobin per 100 cc. of blood for the 
groups of animals receiving dried ground 
vegetables was as follows: for turnip 
tops, 8.3 gm.; mustard, 5.5 gm.; spinach, 
6.8 gm.; collards, 7.1 gm.; lettuce (New 
York), 8.6 gm.; lettuce (Grand Rapids), 
6.4 gm.; field peas, 13.1 gm. Three 
groups of animals have been fed the ash 
of vegetables for eight weeks or longer. 
The average hemoglobin per 100 cc. of 
blood for three groups of rats at the end 
of eight weeks was as follows: for turnip 
top ash, 7.7 gm.; for mustard ash, 8.0 
gm.; for collard ash, 7.5 gm. 

The results show that the vegetables 
studied have decided anti-anemic po- 
tency, control rats dying in from five 
to eight weeks on an exclusive milk 
diet. There was no marked difference 
in the anti-anemic value of any of the 
vegetables with the exception of field 
peas. The vegetable ashes thus far 
studied were not inferior to the original 
vegetables in curing nutritional anemia. 
This would indicate that the substances 
present in vegetables which are effective 
in building hemoglobin are inorganic. 


The vitamin A and B contents of the 
Nancy Hall sweet potato. FLORENCE 
L. MacLeop, AILEEN TALBERT, and 
Lutre E. Toore, University of 
Tennessee. 

The vitamin A and B contents of the 
Nancy Hall sweet potato have been 
studied. This variety of sweet potato 
is widely used in Tennessee and can be 
grown easily. It seemed important, 
therefore, to make quantitative deter- 
minations of its vitamin value. Potatoes 
grown on the University of Tennessee 
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farm and stored there were used through- 
out the work. 

The methods described by Sherman 
and Burtis for the determination of 
vitamin A and by Sherman and Chase 
for the determination of vitamin B were 
used. 

In the first determinations of the vita- 
min A content, the figures of Rice and 
Munsell for sweet potato were taken as 
a guide. These authors reported a vita- 
min A content, of 1,360 units per pound 
or about 3 units per gram. The kind 
of sweet potato was not specified. The 
Nancy Hall sweet potato has been 
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found to contain at least ten times as 
much vitamin A as that studied by Rice 
and Munsell or approximately 30 units 
per gram. 

Since no figures were found in the 
literature for the vitamin B content of 
the sweet potato, figures given by Cook 
and Quinn for yellow yautia, a root 
vegetable similar to yellow sweet potato, 
were taken as a guide. The vitamin B 
content of the Nancy Hall sweet potato 
was found to be nearly equal to that of 
the yautia. The sweet potato contains 
approximately 0.7 unit of vitamin B 
per gram. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Managing the Home. By MItpRED 
Weictey Woop, Ruts Lixpavist, 
and Lucy A. Sruptey. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932, 
pp. 347, $2.00. 

As all discussions of the subject 
must, this one labors under the handicap 
of the great lack of standardization in 
homemaking practices. Although it is 
certainly undesirable that all homes 
should be operated according to stand- 
ard specifications, the diversity does 
complicate the problem. We are grate- 
ful because these authors have gone 
far in selecting the common elements 
and in suggesting how they can best 
be controlled and directed, even though 
the family goals may be very different. 

One leaves the book with the feeling 
that a milestone had been reached 
in defining household management, in 
spite of the fact that it is still a vague, 
uncertain field. The volume brings 
together valuable and up-to-date ma- 
terial from a great variety of sources. It 
gives a broad interpretation to home 
management, including not only the 
usual features of expense accounts and 
budgets, time schedules, buying prob- 
lems, and the present bewildering 
situation of the consumer, but introduces 
the questions of community responsi- 
bility and planning for the use of 
leisure. 

The possible contributions of the 
community to the solution of the 
leisure time problems are commented 
upon at considerable length. I wish a 


bit more might have been said about the 
use of home facilities for leisure time 
activities. 

The opening chapters seem a little 
disappointing because so much emphasis 
is put upon the home as a place for the 
child. After all, we are children for how 
long? Eighteen years, perhaps—and 
what about the additional fifty-two of 
our “three score years and ten?” Aren’t 
many of the vital needs of these years 
met by homes? Fortunately the book 
as a whole gives more consideration to 
adult needs than seemed to be promised 
in the introductory chapters. 

The fifteen chapters, beginning with 
“The Significance of Homemaking” and 
ending with “Developing a Satisfying 
Home,” with interesting chapters such 
as “Responsibility of Homemakers,” 
“Effective Management,” “The Family 
in the Community,” as well as the 
traditional household management 
chapters in between, offer a_ nicely 
organized discussion of timely household 
management subject matter. 

It is a relief not to have to begin by 
reading the usual discussion of the 
duties and accomplishments of our 
colonial forebears, which never seems to 
throw much light on what is best to do 
in the home of today. 

Home economists and teachers of 
home management will welcome this 
book, which is well planned as a text 
with questions and references following 
each chapter.—Lita Bane, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Experimental Cookery, from the Chem- 
ical and Physical Standpoint. By 
BELLE Lowe. New York: John Wi- 
ley and Sons, Inc., 1932, pp. 498, 
$4.50. 

Food Preparation. By Marton DEYOE 
SWEETMAN. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1932, pp. 344, $3.00. 

Food Preparation Studies. By ALICE 
M. Cuttp, KatHryn B. NILEs, and 
AGNES KotsHorn. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1932, pp. 156, 
$1.75. 

These books should be well received 
by that group in home economics which 
until recently has had to teach food 
preparation without the aid of text- 
books. They should be welcomed by 
students who have become bewildered 
by the rapidly accumulating mass of 
widely scattered literature in the science 
of food preparation, and who find much 
of this literature in its original form too 
technical for their comprehension. 

Experimental Cookery is intended for 
use as a “textbook for discussion ma- 
terial for food preparation courses in 
colleges and as a reference work for 
teachers in secondary schools.” The 
author, interpreting food preparation 
as one field of colloid chemistry, discusses 
experimental cookery as a part of the 
subject matter relating to food prepara- 
tion. She believes that eventually ex- 
perimental cookery courses “will have 
the same relation to food preparation 
courses that those in animal feeding have 
to nutrition courses.” 

The introductory chapter, devoted 
to the theoretical relationships between 
cookery and colloid chemistry, forms a 
foundation for an explanation of the 
cookery processes which are discussed 
in the ensuing chapters. Interpreta- 
tions of these processes are substantiated 
by references to literature and by pre- 
viously unpublished results of years of 
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individual and class experience. Photo- 
graphs make more vivid the structure 
and behavior of the different systems 
with which the student in food prepara- 
tion has to deal. 

Each chapter closes with a bibliog- 
raphy and a laboratory outline for class 
work in experimental cookery. 

In Food Preparation the author presents 
information which is an essential foun- 
dation to the study of this subject, 
but often omitted in teaching because 
so difficult to assemble. Besides giving 
the composition and structure of foods 
and describing their processing, she 
evaluates food for nutritive and sani- 
tary quality, digestibility, and economy. 
In view of the title, however, the struc- 
ture of some of the systems and the 
processes dealt with in food preparation 
would seem to have been treated some- 
what scantily. 

A particularly good feature of the 
book is its easy, readable style. It is 
intended to be supplemented by a lab- 
oratory course in experimental food 
preparation to be given to sophomores in 
colleges who have a background of inor- 
ganic chemistry. 

Food Preparation Studies is a combi- 
nation text and record book for class- 
room use in colleges. The authors 
have grouped into study units certain 
facts and principles which govern food 
selection and the preparation of common 
foods. These are to be used by students 
in interpreting methods of procedure 
found in selected recipes. This work 
represents, as the authors point out, 
“a departure from the usual method 
of teaching food preparation.” 

In addition, for the benefit of teachers 
and students, there is a selected bib- 
liography and there are tables of basic 
proportions and substitutions of ingre- 
dients, for cooking temperatures, and 
for unit measures of food. Types of 
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score cards are proposed for use in 
judging food products and palatability 
of food. For teachers who are using 
meal planning as a basis for an ele- 
mentary study of foods there are menus 
containing foods whose recipes best 
illustrate the principles of cookery.— 
Frorance B. Kine, U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


Household Management and Kitchens. 
Reports of the Committees on House- 
hold Management and Kitchens and 
Other Work Centers. Edited by Joun 
M. Gries and James Forp. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, 1932, pp. 228, $1.15. 
These two reports are the first to be 

published from committees dealing pri- 

marily with the needs of the family that 
is to occupy the house rather than with 
the technical problems of its construc- 
tion and financing. The opinion of the 
directors of the Conference as to the 
significance of the book is thus stated: 
“Conceivably this volume will contribute 
more of immediate value to architects, 
builders, and material dealers than to 
homemakers because its well-reasoned 
discussions will be largely new to the 
former groups. For the householder and 
homemaker, however, it has the merit of 
bringing together much of the best of ac- 
cessible information in its field in a single 
unitary study, the findings of which if 
accessible before were scattered through 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
in such a way as to give no adequate pic- 
ture of the problem as a whole.” Even 
to home economists the study made by 
the committee on household management 
will be recognized a pioneer in its attempt 
systematically to analyze this field and 
summarize available information con- 
cerning it. The ground covered is most 


easily shown by its outline: Chapter I. 
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Household Management Problems That 
Affect Housing: Meeting Fundamental 
Needs of the Modern Family; Relative 
Values in Household Management; 
Standards for Housekeeping. Chapter 
II. The House and Its Equipment: In- 
terior Design; Storage Spaces; Materials 
and Finishes. Chapter III. Manage- 
ment of Household Operations: Analysis 
of the Responsibilities of the Home- 
maker; Time Spent in Homemaking 
Tasks; Scheduling Household Tasks; 
Efficiency Studies of Household Tasks; 
Sharing Responsibilities in the Home; 
Paid Household Service; Substitute Serv- 
ices; Home Production. Chapter IV. 
Purchasing Procedures: Instalment Buy- 
ing as a Purchasing Method; Amounts of 
Household Purchases; Selection; Recom- 
mendations. Chapter V. Budgeting for 
Housing and Home Ownership: Budget 
Making and Account Keeping; An 
Analysis of Recent Urban Budgets and 
Studies of Family Living. Chapter VI. 
Recommendations and Conclusions. 
The report of the committee on kitchens 
and other work centers includes a general 
discussion of existing conditions and 
problems in planning work areas, with 
reference to both urban and rural con- 
ditions; consideration of equipment and 
storage requirements, including height 
of working surfaces, free walking space, 
wall and floor finishes and coverings, ven- 
tilation, and lighting; and a separate 
chapter on the laundry, with recom- 
mendations for various income levels. 
Suggestive pictures and diagrams are in- 
cluded. 


Negro Housing. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Negro Housing, NANNIE H. 
Burrovucus, Chairman. Prepared for 
the Committee by CHARLEs S. Joun- 
son. Edited by Joun M. Gries and 
James Forp. Washington, D. C.: 
The President’s Conference on Home 
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Building and Home Ownership, 1932, 

pp. 282, $1.15. 

“The results of a nation-wide survey 
of Negro housing, which leaves no doubt 
that it is at present impossible for the 
majority of America’s 12,000,000 Ne- 
gro citizens to obtain dwellings meeting 
minimum standards of sanitation and 
privacy,” with the blame placed mainly 
at the door of our antiquated housing 
practices. Of special interest to home 
economists are perhaps the chapters deal- 
ing with social and economic factors and 
the descriptions of recent housing and 
better homes projects for Negroes. 


House Design, Construction, and Equip- 
ment. Reports of the Committees on 
Design, Construction, and Fundamen- 
tal Equipment. Edited by Joun M. 
Gries and James Forp. Washington, 
D. C.: The President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 
1932, pp. 325, $1.15. 

Much authoritative material of first 
importance to home economics but 
hitherto available only from widely 
scattered sources is brought together in 
each of the three reports in this volume, 
along with several studies made espe- 
cially for the Conference. Part I deals 
with design and presents a brief state- 
ment of the general problem, including 
its social and economic factors; sum- 
marizes the findings of the committee in a 
readable discussion of present conditions 
with practical suggestions for improve- 
ment; and gives the details of the differ- 
ent special phases in appendices, among 
them one on ‘‘A Score Card for Apprais- 
ing a House.” Part II, on construction, 
considers building practice, building ma- 
terials, building codes, and construction 
organization; summarizes the findings and 
conclusions of the committees; and adds 
diagrams and brief descriptions of 20 of 
the small houses built and sold for less 
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than $10,000 which were surveyed by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce to 
obtain a picture of current trends in such 
buildings. Part III considers four divi- 
sions of fundamental equipment: heat- 
ing, ventilating, and air conditioning; 
plumbing and sanitation; electric wiring 
and lighting; and refrigeration. The 
amount of information assembled regard- 
ing the practical efficiency of different 
types of equipment in houses of different 
types and in different regions will 
probably be a surprise to most home 
economists. 


Chicago Families. A Study of Unpub- 
lished Census Data. By Day MONROE. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1932, pp. 344, $3.00. 

To be reviewed. 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. By 
Henry C. SHERMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Rewritten and Enlarged. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932, pp. 
614, $3.00. 

This re-revision of a widely used, stand- 
ard book for college classes and general 
readers follows the same general plan 
as the previous edition of 1926 (reviewed 
in volume 18, page 645); but all state- 
ments and references have been brought 
up to date, new material has been added, 
and the arrangement of chapters has 
been somewhat changed to accord with 
recent shifts in emphasis. 


Annual Review of Biochemistry. Edited 
by James Murray Luck. Volume I. 
Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1932, pp. 724, 
$5.00. 

Volume I of the first of a proposed se- 
ries of annual critical resumés of develop- 
ments in this field, prepared by thirty 
recognized authorities in as many special 
subjects and representing laboratories in 
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many countries. Intended to aid the 
biochemist in keeping abreast of work 
outside his own restricted field and to 
minimize the task of constantly referring 
to original works. Volume II is expected 
to appear in the spring of 1933. 


Appraisement of the Child. I. Mental 
Status. II. Physical Status. Report 
of the Committee on Growth and De- 
velopment, KENNETH D. BLACKFAN, 
Chairman. White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. New 
York: The Century Co., 1932, pp. 344, 
$2.75. 

In this, the last volume of its report, 
Dr. Blackfan’s committee has “assem- 
bled standards for the measurement and 
appraisement of children’s status, both 
mental and physical, and information 
that casts much light on such questions 
as the nature of genius, special gifts, and 
mental inferiority.” The section on men- 
tal status summarizes the characteristics 
of mental growth, discusses intelligence 
tests, mentally superior and inferior chil- 
dren, and various special aspects of men- 
tal development, among them the effects 
of education, of socio-economic status, 
and of nutrition. The section on physi- 
cal status is more technical and deals 
largely with methods of physical ap- 
praisal. 


The School Health Program. Report of 
the Committee on the School Child, 
Tuomas D. Woop, Chairman. White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, New York: The Century 
Co., 1932, pp. 400, $2.75. 

This volume presents the “carefully 
prepared summaries of the findings, opin- 
ions, and recommendations of the forty 
members of the Committee on The School 
Child, and the more than 250 additional 
members of the sub-committees.” There 
is an introductory statement of the “Phi- 


losophy of Education” by William H. Kil- 
patrick, a useful list of agencies cooperat- 
ing with the schools in the school health 
program, and a resumé of each of 24 
subcommittee reports, these last also 
available in full in separate pamphlets 
or volumes. Of closest concern to home 
economics is the report on nutrition serv- 
ice in the schools, which emphasizes the 
educational possibilities of the school 
lunch. 


Education for Home and Family Liye. 
Part II. Jn Colleges. Report of the 
Subcommittee on Preparental Edu- 
cation, ANNA E. Ricuarpson, Chair- 
man. White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. New 
York: The Century Co., 1932, pp. 
128. $1.00. 

Published in advance of Part I, Jn 

Elementary and Secondary Schools, and 

held for review with the latter. 


Physical and Mental Adolescent Growth. 
The Proceedings of the Conference on 
Adolescence, Cleveland, Ohio, October 
17 and 18, 1930. Cleveland: Brush 
Foundation and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1932, pp. 151, $1.00. 

These proceedings of the first Confer- 
ence on Adolescence bring together 
twenty papers by prominent scientists 
offering helpful information and sug- 
gestions for those who would study ad- 
olescence and need instruction as to how 
best to proceed. Copies may be pur- 
chased from Dr. Wingate Todd, 2109 
Adelbert Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Behavior of Young Children. Book 
Ill. Children with Materials—Chil- 
dren with Other Children. By ETHEL 
B. WARING and MARGUERITE WILKER. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932, pp. 198, $1.25. 

This addition to a proposed series of 
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five books suggests how intelligent adults 
may help little children acquire desirable 
adjustment to things and their contem- 
poraries. It contains two sections or 
units, one on “Children with Materials” 
and one on “Children with Other Chil- 
dren,” both of which give incidents, quo- 
tations, and questions to aid in evaluat- 
ing what the child is and should be 
learning in this connection and how guid- 
ance can promote his learning. 


Education of the Backward Child. By 
Davin KENNEDY-FRASER. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1932, pp. 
235, $1.80. 

A book which, while planned primarily 
for the classroom teacher in schools or 
classes for permanently retarded chil- 
dren, is also interesting to teachers and 
parents of slow or “difficult” children. 
Part I defines backwardness, gives its 
symptoms, and suggests ways of organ- 
izing classes; Part IL deals with specific 
subject matter, such as oral language, 
writing, and spelling; while in Part III 
unusual problems such as those of the 
older child and the mongolian are dis- 
cussed and special suggestions are given 
to the teacher. 


The Purchase of Medical Care through 
Fixed Periodic Payment. By Pierce 
assisted by IsaBet C. 
CHAMBERLAIN. New York? National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1932, pp. 308, $3.00. 

The report of a survey of the ways in 
which the people of the United States 
make use of the principle of insurance to 
secure medical and hospital care. The 
study was made through the National 
Bureau of Economic Research at the re- 
quest of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care and brings together much 
significant information not easily avail- 
able elsewhere. 


After College—What? Bulletin No. 4, 
Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations. Edited by CHAsE GoING 
WoopnovusE. Greensboro, N. C.: The 
North Carolina College for Women, 
May, 1932, pp. 200, $1.00. 

This study of over 6,000 land-grant 
college and university women, based 
upon data collected in 1928 by the U. S. 
Office of Education for its survey of such 
institutions, answers in part many of 
the questions constantly asked about col- 
lege women today. Part I summarizes 
their work, their earnings, their families, 
and some of their undergraduate prob- 
lems. Part II, by Florence E. Boehmer, 
is entitled “Staying on the Job,” and is 
primarily a study of their vocational 
continuity. 


Radio, The Assistant Teacher. By BEN 
H. Darrow. Columbus, Ohio: R. 
G. Adams & Company, 1932, pp. 271, 
$1.80. 

The founder and director of the Ohio 
School of the Air analyzes the various ele- 
ments in educational broadcasting, in- 
cluding its purpose, preparation, presen- 
tation, methods of use in the classroom, 
means of measuring effectiveness, social 
significance, and probable future. 


The Girl and Her Home. By MaBte B. 
TRILLING and FLORENCE WILLIAMS 
Nicuwotas. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1932, pp. 443, $1.56. 
To be reviewed. 


The Joy of Ignorance. By T. SWANN 
Harpinc. New York: William God- 
win, Inc. 1932, pp. 369, $3.00. 

A writer fond of debunking ali kinds 
of falsities and follies here pays his com- 
pliments to various pitfalls set for the 
consumer of advertised wares, to health, 
food, and beauty fads, and to current 
ideas of education, belief, and science. 
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MISCELLANY 


Modern School at Chicago Fair. A 
sixth-grade elementary school with 550 
children in attendance will be operated 
as one of the exhibits at the Century 
of Progress. The buildings are being 
erected by the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion and will provide facilities for what is 
considered best in modern schools. 


“Every Package Tells a Story.” This 
is the title of the leading article in Better 
Homes & Gardens for July, and in it 
Grace Mcllrath Ellis gives practical sug- 
gestions for reading labels to find out 
about the packaged goods one buys. 


Safety for the Household. Users of 
the well-known Circular 75 of the Bureau 
of Standards will be glad to learn that it 
has been superseded by a revised version 
issued in May, 1932, as U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Circular of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, No. 397. 


Laundry Lore. Curious sayings and 
beliefs about washing clothes have been 
brought together from many lands in 
The Cleanliness Journal for June. 


Honors to American Leaders in Nutri- 
tion. On May 2, the University of 
Wiirzburg, at the 350th anniversary of 
its foundation, reports Science, conferred 
the degree of doctor of medicine honoris 
causa on Francis Gano Benedict, direc- 
tor of the nutrition laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The Royal Society of London has 
elected as a foreign member Dr. Graham 
Lusk, emeritus professor of the Cornell 
University Medical College. 


Ilya Metchnikoff. This Russian mem- 
ber of the staff at the Institute Pasteur 
is the “pioneer of medicine’ chosen by 


Hygeia as the subject of a paper in the 
July issue. 


Honey. To promote the use of honey, 
the week of November 7 to 12 has been 
designated as National Honey Week, 
and the American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin, has prepared timely 
suggestions for honey lessons and demon- 
strations. 


The Plan of New York. Many points 
of interest to those concerned with hous- 
ing are found in the critical discussion of 
the Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs which Lewis Mumford con- 
tributed to the New Republic for June 
15 and 22. 


Rural Home Equipment in Germany. 
In a recent radio talk, reported in Land 
und Frau, Marie von Hugo-Frese spoke 
of the way in which local arts and crafts 
and local customs have been reflected in 
house furnishings and implements, and 
suggested that some of these may have 
a real historical and cultural value, even 
though they may be out of place in the 
efficient establishment of today. 


National Propaganda. In an article 
on how women are helping the “Buy at 
Home” movement and similar attempts 
in various countries, Charlotte Miihsam- 
Werther of Germany cites the work of the 
4-H Club girls in promoting the use of 
cotton as especially well planned and 
effective. 


Housing. The list of important agen- 
cies concerned with housing in America 
and Europe, prepared by the department 
on the house of the American Home 
Economics Association, is available 
through the office of the executive sec- 
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retary, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents a copy. 


Market and Restaurant. A restau- 
rant near the Gare St. Lazare in Paris 
is reported in Food & Cookery and The 
Catering World to display a sign to the 
effect that ‘‘prices are altered from day 
to day according to wholesale prices at 
Les Halles,” the great city market. 


Chancellor Brown’s Retirement. The 
announcement by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown that he would retire from the 
chancellorship of New York University 
as soon as his successor could be found 
has led to many expressions of the value 
of his twenty years of leadership in de- 
veloping this ‘‘great urban university.” 


Visiting Professor. School and So- 
ciety is authority for the statement that 
for the first semester of the coming aca- 
demic year John Dewey will be visiting 
professor of education at Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Research in Social Science. Two 
research fellowships in the social sciences 
are offered for 1933 by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Candidates are expected to 
have the degree of Ph.D. and must before 
November 1, 1932, submit applica- 
tions on Academy forms obtained from 
the chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee. Projects which have a bearing 
upon present economic and social prob- 
lems will be given preference. 


Semicentennials. This year three state 
agricultural experiment stations have 
celebrated their fiftieth anniversaries— 
New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts. 
In addition the New Jersey station has 
just published an elaborate volume de- 
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picting its history from 1880 to 1930. 
The general significance of these celebra- 
tions is pointed out editorially in the 
Experiment Station Record for June. 


American Social Hygiene Association. 
The Association’s divisions of educa- 
tional measures and of family relations 
have been combined into a single division 
of education and family relations, with 
Newell W. Edson as acting director. 
The June Journal of Social Hygiene, 
which announces the change, also con- 
tains an editorial on the instruction on 
the family given in divinity schools. 


Theses in Home Economics. The 
titles of unpublished theses in the field 
of home economics completed during the 
years 1924-1931 have been compiled by 
Hazel E. Munsell and Edith Evers and 
issued in mimeographed form through 
the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. They are 
classified under the five usual divisions 
of home economics subject matter, 
foods and nutrition filling 42 and textiles 
and clothing 10 of the 73 pages. 


Film Strips. New low prices ranging 
from 18 to 85 cents are announced for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture film 
strips, described in the JouURNAL for 
October, 1931, page 986. A complete 
list of available film strips may be 
obtained from the Department on re- 
quest. Those dealing with food, cloth- 
ing, health, and gardening are most likely 
to be of interest to home economists. 


Radio Bibliography. ‘‘Good refer- 
ences on education by radio”’ is the title 
of a little leaflet compiled by Cline M. 
Koon and Martha R. McCabe and issued 
for free distribution as Bibliography No. 
6 from the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


O. C. Carmichael, a native of Alabama and a Rhodes scholar, includes in his 
experience military service in British and United States armies and relief work 
in Belgium. Since 1926, when he became president of Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, he has given many influential illustrations of his belief in the value of home 
economics in education. 

Willis A. Sutton, a Georgian by birth and breeding and a preacher as well as a 
teacher by profession, has been superintendent of schools in Atlanta since 1921. 
Active in many educational organizations, he was president of the National Education 
Association 1930-31. 

John Lovejoy Elliott, a graduate of Cornell with the doctor’s degree from 
Halle, has long been actively associated with the Ethical Culture Society and School, 
and with settlement work in New York City, being the organizer and director of the 
Hudson Guild, a neighborhood center in that city. 

Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
since its establishment in 1919, entered the garment making industry in Chicago 
when she came to this country from Sweden at the age of sixteen. She soon became 
active in behalf of women in labor organizations, representing them in various national 
conferences and in the Women in Industry section of the National Council of Defense 
during the War. 

Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing at Columbia University and a leading 
interpreter of the relations between economics and the consumer, is a favorite speaker 
before home economics groups. He was a contributor to the March JourRNAL. 

Mrs. Inez Richardson has become the trusted friend of many home economists 
during her efficient service as administrative assistant of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. Her previous secretarial and executive experience 
with various food institutes and with the magazine System was good preparation for 
this responsible position. 

Mary Sweeny, assistant director of the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, is well 
known to JOURNAL readers, both as a frequent contributor and as former president 
of the American Home Economics Association. 
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Southern Region, Marie White, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C.: Term expires 1934 

West Central Region, Mrs. Lucile Rust, Kansas State College, Manhattan: Term 
Expires 1933 


COMMITTEES FOR MILWAUKEE MEETING, 1933 


Local Arrangements, Ella Babcock, Milwaukee Public Schools, 1111 North 10th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, chairman 
Program 
Executive secretary, chairman 
Local Consultants: Abby L. Marlatt, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Ruth 
Michaels, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin; and Frances L. Swain, 
Board of Education, Chicago 
President of the Association 
First Vice-President of the Association 
Editor of the JouRNAL 
Business Manager of the JouRNAL 


